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the superintendent had intimated as much 
to the captain in his letter, but as yet the 


boy had not sent his resignation. It seemed 
to him that to resign would be to confess 
that he had been guilty of cowardice. He 
intended to ask his father what course he 
should pursue, and while they were all 








E was eighteen years old, but he did not 
look more than fifteen, and the uniform 
of a West Point cadet made him look 

younger still, a mere child, in fact. On the 
trip across the continent he had spent most of 
the time gazing in a dull, apathetic way out of 
the car window. He seemed to need cheering 
up, and some of the passengers had tried to do 
so, but as their efforts had served only to em- 
barrass the boy they let him alone, and he was 
glad of it. He had been at West Point for six 
months—six months which seemed to him like 
a hideous nightmare. Now it was all over 
and he was going home, or rather he was going 
to Magdala Bay, on the coast of southern Cali- 
fornia, where his father and mother had rented 
a cottage for the winter. 

When his mother had kissed him good-by, at 
the steamboat-landing at the Point six months 
ago, he was wrapped up in dreams, glorious 
dreams, which culminated in a graduation 
dress parade and the receipt of a commission 
in the engineers. But they did not last long, 
these dreams. They melted away day by day, 
until hope gave place to despair—and now he 
was going home in disgrace. 

Cadet Francis Kern had been granted “‘sick 
leave” for three months, pending action on his 
ease. All this was a matter of red tape, and he 
knew it. He was leaving the military academy, 
he knew, forever. The whole world knew his 
story, at least it seemed so to him. The pas- 
sengers on the overland train seemed to have 
some inkling of it. The conductor, the Pullman 
porter, even the rough people who gathered at 
the stations where the train stopped seemed to 
have heard it. In the song sent up by the 
shining steel rails as the train sped over them 
to the Pacific. he fancied that he heard an 
accusing voice calling to him in derision, 
“Coward, coward!” 

And still he had done what he thought was 
brave and right. He could not understand it 
at all. Something must be wrong, he thought, 
with him or with his ideals. The more he 
thought over the events of the past six months, 
the more puzzled he was. In fact, for weeks 
he had lived in a kind of trance, dazed at the 
injustice done him, for deep down in his heart 
he knew that he was not a coward. 

The one consolation that he had was in the 
thought that his father would understand, and 
if his father—who had been a soldier himself 
and who had shown his bravery more than 


once on the field of battle—approved of his | 


conduct, then he felt that he could face the 
world unashamed. 

As yet he had not written his parents any- 
thing of his troubles. They did not know of the 
persecutions to which he had been subjected by 
upper-class men, for he had borne everything 
in uncomplaining silence. But now he was 
going home, and he had to make some explana- 
tion. He intended to tell them of the challenge 
which he had received from an upper-class 
man to fight, and why he had refused that 
challenge, and how in consequence of his 
refusal he had been shunned, ostracized and 
proclaimed a coward by his fellow cadets. 

It had taken a good deal of moral courage to 
refuse to fight that upper-class man. ‘The 
challenge was unprovoked — there was abso- 
lutely no reason why Cadet Kern should fight 
a battle with his fists with a cadet against 
whom he had no grievance, and to whom he 
had not given the slightest offense. Of course, 
when he refused to fight, to supply a grievance, 
they had called him a coward, but still he 
declined to accept the challenge; and then the 
trouble began which ended in his leaving 
the academy. He had struggled along hope- 
lessly under the stigma of cowardice, trying to 
bear his burden with the fortitude of a true 
soldier, but the end came at last; sleepless 
nights of worry broke down his health, he fell 
behind in his studies, and at last he was forced 
to give up the battle. 

The cloud which hung over Gadet Kern 
when he left West Point followed him across 
the continent and settled over the little cottage 
at Magdala Bay like a pall. 

A telegram had informed Captain Kern that 
his son was coming home, but the surprise 
which this news gave him was nothing in 
comparison with the shock he suffered when 
he read a letter from the superintendent of the 
military academy, which arrived the same day. 





The letter was written in a kindly spirit, 
with a view to sparing the captain’s feelings, 
but it was a cruel blow to him, for he could 
read between the lines. Although he had 
risen from the ranks, the captain knew some- 
thing about the customs which prevailed at | 


alone, buried in the fog, out ther@ on that 
stranded hulk, it seemed a favorable time to 
bring the matter up, but he hardly knew how 
to begin. 


he had refused that challenge to fight. 


excuse himself, but now he felt that the time 


He had never told his father why | 
He | 
had never tried to explain his conduct or to | 
| but not for Cadet Francis Kern, because he 
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minutes, and both father and son seemed to be 
much occupied with their fish-lines. At last 
the boy said, brokenly : 

“My leave of absence is nearly up, father. 
Do you think that I ought to send in my 
resignation ?”’ 

The captain looked away so that his son 
could not see his face, and said in a voice 
trembling with emotion : 

“Yes, you must resign.” 

The fog began to lift, the sunbeams shot 
through the blanket of mist that enveloped 
land and sea, the world began to smile again 


West Point” His own military career had | had come when he must present his case, and | could not see it through his tears. 


been brought to an untimely end by 
wounds which he had received in the 
Cuban campaign, and he had retired 
from the service crippled for life. All 
his hopes, all his ambitions were cen- 
tered in this boy, of whom he was so 
proud. 

Mrs. Kern found the captain in an 
armchair on the porch looking out over 
the vast blue waters of the Pacific. 
The tears were trickling down his,fur- 
rowed cheeks, and in his hand was the 
letter from the superintendent of the 
military academy. She took the letter 
and read it. Then she looked into her 
husband’s face and said: 

“But you, father, you do not doubt 
our boy, do you?” . 

The captain did not answer. He 
reached for his crutches, and, choking 
with grief, he hobbled silently into the 
house. 

When the boy came home that night 
his mother received him with open arms, 
Her heart was unchanged in its love, 
and when, with his head on her 
shoulder, he told the story of the 
trouble which had led to his leav- 
ing West Point, she only yearned 
the more to comfort him. 

But with the captain it was 
different. He did not utter a 
single word of reproach, but he 
could not hide his feelings. Grief 
and mortification shone in his face, 
and the look in his eyes told plain- 
ly enough how he felt. That 
look hurt the boy more than 
all that had gone before. He 
knew that his father doubted 
him, but he did not attempt 
to vindicate himself. So be- 
tween father and son there 
came a coldness, more pain- 
ful for both than an open 
quarrel would have been. 

Everything that a loving 
mother could do Mrs. Kern 
did, to reconcile 
father and son, 
but the days 
slipped by and the 
breach between 
them only became 
wider. Mrs. Kern 
saw with despair 
that all the happi- 
ness was dying 
out of the lives of 
those she loved so 
dearly. 

One day, hoping 7 
that if they were is 
left alone in each CADET FRANCIS 
other’s company 
for some time they might come to a reconcilia- | 
tion, Mrs. Kern had, by artful manceuvering, | 
induced them to go out fishing in a rowboat on 
the bay. 

The captain and his son started early in the | 
morning, taking luncheon with them. A dense 
sea-fog that hung over the bay did not deter | 
them, as it was propitious weather for fishing. | 

After pulling about for several hours and | 
trying various deep water-holes for rock bass, 
they came upon the stranded hulk of a sailing- | 
vessel, and as they pulled nearer the hulk they | 
caught a glimpse of what looked like the steam- 
launch of a war-ship, but it quickly disappeared 
in the fog. 

The captain proposed that they board the 
hulk and fish over her sides; so they made 
their rowboat fast to some wreckage that hung 
over the stern, and the boy assisted his crippled 
father to climb to the deck, where they made 
themselves comfortable, and dropped their fish- 
lines into the green water which swirled below 
them. } 

When Cadet Kern left the military academy | 
it was expected that he would resign. In fact, 



















































KERN STARTED TO CLIMB IT. 


he did so, awkwardly, in a manner which was 
as embarrassing to his father as it was to him. 

“Father, | want to ask you something,’ he 
blurted out. 

The captain looked up from his fishing sur- 
prised, with a vague dread of facing an ordeal. 

“If a man you had never seen before came 
up to you on the street and asked you to fight, 
what would you do?” asked the boy. 

“That depends—” replied the captain, 
hesitatingly. 

“Well, suppose that you had not given the 
man any cause to feel offended,’ the boy went 
on mercilessly ; “suppose that you had never 
injured him in any way—that you had not 
done anything, then ?” 

*T would tell him to go about his business,” 
said the captain, grimly. But the boy was 
determined to have it out. He asked: 

“Tf he called you a name which you did not 
deserve, a thief for instance, what would you 
do ?”’ 

“Tf a man insulted me, I would thrash him,” 
the captain answered decisively. 

There was a silence which lasted several 


As the sea - breeze 
swept the banks of 
fog away, the captain 
and his son found to 
their surprise that 
the stranded hulk on 
which they had taken 
refuge lay in a cradle 
between two reefs 
jutting out from the 
promontory that 
formed the northern 
end of the horseshoe 
that enclosed Magdala 
Bay. The great 
ocean stretched away 
to the north and west, 
while a few hundred 
yards to the south 
were the towering 
brown cliffs of the 
promontory with a 
line of white breakers 
foaming at their base. 
Magdala Bay was 
hidden from view by 
the promontory. 

In the offing, ocean- 
ward, a_ beautiful 
sight met the eyes of 
the captain and his 
son. About three 
miles away was a 
magnificent battle - 
ship, its white sides 


glistening in the 
morning sunlight. 
“One of our new 


battle-ships, the Mon- 
tana, 1 think,” re- 
marked the captain, 
looking at the great 
war-ship in admira- 
tion. 

‘The smoke was curl- 

ing lazily out of her 
funnels, but the ship 
remained stationary 
in a_ position just 
abreast of the strand- 
ed hulk. She was so 
far away that it was 
impossible to see even 
the officer the 
bridge. 
While the captain and his son were looking 
at the battle-ship, they saw a steam-launch put 
off from her and head toward the stranded hulk, 
but suddenly, after proceeding. about half the 
distance between the battle-ship and the wreck, 
the launch veered toward the north, and look- 
ing in that direction the captain and his son 
saw a sailing-vessel bearing down between the 
battle-ship and the stranded hulk. The launch 
steamed up to the sailing-vessel, and the officer 
in command gave some orders to the captain of 
the sailer which caused him to come about and 
alter his course, standing out to sea. Then the 
launch, after cruising up and down for a few 
minutes, returned to the battle-ship. 

The actions of the launch, which were, at 
the time, incomprehensible to the captain and 
his son, were soon explained. The launch had 
been sent to clear a range for target-practice, 
and to warn away all vessels; but those on 
board her had failed to see the captain and 
his son on the stranded hulk, because the 
wreckage which littered the deck hid them 
from view. 

Suddenly a tongue of flame leaped from the 
mouth of one of the after turret-guns, a dull 
“boom” rolled across the water, a shell came 
screaming over the hulk and burst with start- 
ling concussion against the rocky cliffs of the 
promontory, a few hundred yards away. 

Instantly father and son realized their 
terrible position. In that moment of awful 
danger it was the boy and not the war-scarred 
veteran ,who was first to act. 

The lad started to wave his cap, that he might 


on 
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make their presence on the hulk known to those on | 
board the battle-ship. ‘The next moment another 
shot echoed across the water. ‘This time the aim 
was better. There was a frightful explosion | 
under the stern of the wreck, and father and | 
son were half-buried under falling débris and | 
splinters. The boy assisted his father to rise; | 
both were unhurt, but for a few seconds they | 
were too dazed to speak. The smoke cleared 

away from the wreck for an instant, and they saw | 
that part of the stern of the hulk had been carried 

away. The rowboat, which had been moored 

under the lee of the stern, had been smashed into 

kindling-wood, and its fragments were floating | 
on the water. ‘The shell had also set fire to the | 
dry timber, and the stern was soon enveloped in 
tlames and smoke. 

The captain turned and gazed toward the shore 
with a look of despair. It was but a few 
hundred yards to the promontory, but even a 
powerful swimmer would find it difficult to swim 
through the surf that thundered against the 
rocks at the bottom of the cliff. His boy might 
be able to do it, but for him, crippled as he was, 
the feat was impossible. He must stay on board 
the hulk and take his chances. 

With the authority of one accustomed to 











explanations, and the executive officer asked why 
it was that they did not jump overboard and 
swim ashore, when the firing began. 

Then Captain Kern, looking all the time straight 
at his son, told the naval officers what had 
happened, and Cadet Kern blushed to the roots 
of his hair. The captain told the same story to 
Mrs. Kern that afternoon, and she cried with 
joy and thanksgiving, and kissed her boy, and 
said she always knew he was a hero. 

Cadet Kern did not resign from West Point, 


| 


T had been a memorable day in Riverdale. 
Everybody had said, as usual, that the 
graduating exercises were the best that the 


but a few weeks later he made a journey to 
Washington with his father, and there they 
saw the President of the United States. And 
the President caused an order to be sent to the 
superintendent at West Point giving an account 
of Cadet Kern’s heroism. Then he placed his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder in a kind, fatherly 
way, and said: 

“Go back to West Point, my boy. The country 
needs boys like you to fight its battles—you have 
proved yourself bravest of all.’ 
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| Rice, John arranged a sort of “rummage”’ sale, 


and marked old goods at such low prices that the 
| accumulations of twenty-five years were cleared 


command in times of peril, the captain said to his | academy had ever known, and at the reunion | away, and the store looked as if it had just been 


son : 

“Jump overboard and swim to the shore.” 

The boy knew that his father must remain | 
behind on the burning hulk. He knew that the 
little village of Magdala Bay was five miles | 
distant, and that long before he could reach it and 
summon assistance the flames would consume 
the hulk, if, indeed, it was not shot to pieces by 
the guns of the battle-ship. But the boy, whose 
courage had been doubted, although 
face to face with what seemed ce1- 
tain death, did not flinch or hesitate 
in his choice. 

“No, father, I shall stay here with 
you,” he said, with quiet determi- 
nation. 

When the captain looked into that 
undaunted boyish face he flushed to 
think that he had ever doubted his 
son’s courage ; gut there was no time 
for reflection. ‘The desperate situa- 
tion demanded action, action which 
the captain, disabled as he was, 
could not perform. 

The battle-ship began firing the 
guns of her secondary battery at the 
doomed hulk. Twelve-pound, six- 
pound and three-pound shells began 
to crash and burst around, while the 
flames crept steadily forward from 
the stern. The two men sought 
refuge behind a pile of wreckage 
in the bow. Again the captain 
urged his son to swim ashore and 
leave him, telling the boy that it 
was useless for him to remain any 
longer, but the boy took a different 
view of the situation. 

A stump of the foremast still 
remained standing on the wreck, 
and amid a storm of bursting shell 
Cadet Francis Kern started to climb 
it, with his coat in his teeth. It 
‘was a miracle that the boy was not 
struck by some of the fragments of 
the shells which the battle-ship con- 
tinued to pour in a hail about the 
burning hulk. 

When he reached the top of the 
mast he began to signal frantically, waving his 
coat to and fro. Had not thick clouds of smoke 
so completely hidden the wreck from sight, the 
signals would certainly have been seen by the 
officers of the battle-ship, for they had telescopes 
leveled at the hulk to ascertain the effects of the 
shelling. 

Down below, from behind the pile of wreckage, 
the captain looked up at his boy with prayers on 
his lips for the safety of the bravelad. It seemed 
an age that the boy was up there amid bursting 
shot and shell. Once the captain caught sight of 
the boy’s face. It was the face of a hero, resolute, 
unflinching, fearless. 

It happened that a sudden gust of wind blew 
the dense black clouds of smoke away for an | 
instant, and an officer on the bridge of the} 
battle-ship, who was watching the burning hulk, 
saw the frantic signals of the boy. 











students, old and new. 

But it was all over now, and the last to leave 
the hall were John Armington and Alice Ray- 
mond, ‘They were somewhat older than the rest 


| in the evening Hamlin Hall was crowded with | stocked with new goods. 


“T tell ye what,” said Uncle Josiah, “John’s 
| a hustler, no mistake. Trade’s just about doubled 
since he went there. Enoch has raised his pay 
| twice, and he’s had to hire a new hand already. 





of the class, and it was well known that they The way John handles all sorts of customers is 


were engaged. 


‘IT DOESN’T DO A BIT OF 
GOOD TO PREACH TO YOU, 
JOHN.”’ 


musical ability. John had assisted in teaching 
some of the younger classes. 

The grace and beauty of youth rested upon 
them as they stood side by side. They were 
looking at the class motto above the stage, 

PER ASPERA AD ASTRA. 

“Plenty of ‘aspera’ ahead of us,” said John, 
“but I guess we can go ‘per’ them together.” 

“Oh, but we must remember ail the time there 
are plenty of ‘astra,’ too,’’ said Alice, cheerfully. 


“No,” said John, looking straight down into | 


her star-like eyes, “only two ‘astra’ in all the 
world for me.” 
Alice tried to look very grave, but only suc- 


| ceeded in blushing prettily as she said, “It doesn’t 


do a bit of good to preach to you, John, you 
always make some sort of game of it.’ 
Then they ran down the stairs and out into 


Alice had been the music teacher | a caution. 
at the academy during the last year of her course, | sold Mis’ Pincher a new black alpacky afore she 
and Riverdale was more than proud of her | knew it, which she hain’t bought a new dress 


Why, here the other day he actually 


this ten year, with all her money.” And 
the old man chuckled with silent laughter. 

“T happened into the store the other day,” 
he continued, “when Oliver Rush, that 
Boston drummer, come in. He hadn’t been 
in the store before since John had his sale 
and cleared off all the old goods. Rush, he 
looked all around the store afore he said a 
word. 

“*Cap’n Rice,’ he says, ‘what you been 
doin’ ?” 

“‘Oh,’ says Enoch, ‘my clerk here has 
been havin’ a kind of an auction sale of the 
old goods, and fixin’ up things a little.’ 

“Rush turned quicker’n lightnin’, and 
looked John all over, head to foot; but 
John, he never turned a hair, jest kep’ right 
on measurin’ off a dress for one of the 
factory girls. I tell ye, sir, I see now what 
John’s game is. He’s set out to be a 
millionaire, and he’ll be it, too. And that 
drummer, he’ll have his finger in the pie, 
now you mark my words.” 

And having once more settled John’s 
future to his own satisfaction, Uncle Josiah 
shuffled home. 

One morning Mr. Rice came into the store 
in great excitement. “John,” he said, “I 
hear that two men from Rutland are going 
to start a grocery store in the lower village, 
right where so many of the mill people live. 
It will cut deep into our grocery trade, sure 
as you are born, but I don’t see how we can 
do anything about it.” 

“Why don’t you make an offer to these 
men to sell out your grocery department to 
them ?’’ asked John, quietly. 

“Sell out!’? exclaimed Mr. Rice. 
must be crazy, John !” 

“No, Mr. Rice, I think it is a great oppor- 
tunity to make a profitable change in the store. 
I believe the time has come when it will pay you 
to put in a larger and better stock of dry-goods 
and shoes and let the grocery department go. 
The new mill will soon be built, and that will 
double the mill trade. Then, too, I believe that 
with a high-grade stock of dry-goods we can 
eatch a good deal of the trade that goes to 
Rutland now. People won’t travel twenty- 
five miles to trade, if they can get goods of the 
same quality and price at home. And more than 
| this, we can increase our trade from the smaller 
towns around Riverdale by a little judicious 
advertising in the Tribune.” 

So John’s idea prevailed, and the store was 
entirely remodeled. The old windows, with 
| wooden shutters that were put up every night, 
| were taken away, and in their place was a fine 


“You 








| the bright moonlight of the cool May night, none | show-window where John could make an attract- 


“Cease firing!” yelled the officer through the the less happy because there was an under- | ive display of new goods. 
telephone to the lieutenant in command of the | current of anxiety in their thought of the future.| “I never see anythin’ like it,” said Uncle 


second battery. 


The next morning John went to the station 


| Josiah in greatastonishment. “The women just 


“Cease firing!” was the sharp command that | with Alice, and she took thé early train for | flocked into the store after the fine things that 


went up to the marines in the fighting-tops, to" 
the forward and after turrets, to the men at 
the rapid-fire guns on the superstructure, to | 


Boston, where she was to study music, and as 
soon as possible to teach it. When the train had 
gone, John went immediately to Enoch Rice’s 


| John fixed up so scrumptious in the new winder. 


And what do you s’pose he did when he was 
like to run out of the goods? Just rushed up 





everybody on board the Montana ; and hardly | general store in the village, hung up his coat, | to the depot and ordered a hull car-load by tele- 


had the order been received before another order | put on a linen duster, and began to “sweep out.” | graph. 


was given, and a steam-launch was racing toward 
the burning wreck. 
It seemed as if the flames would consume the | 


boat arrived in the nick of time, for as they were | the graduatin’, 1 thought certainly he was goin’ | 


There were some who were much astonished 
at John’s action in going into the store as a clerk. 


Yes, sir, he did. I dunno what he will 
| do next.” 


| But the noticeable thing that John did next 


some money from my salary. Would you be 
willing to lend me five hundred dollars, and take 
\a mortgage on the place?” 

“Certainly, John,” said Mr. Rice. “That will 
be a good investment for you. I have no doubt 
that in a few years you can sell it to one of the 
summer people at a big advance.” 

John did not look as if that were what he had 
in view, but he said earnestly, “Thank you very 
much, Mr. Rice! But I fear you will not get 
very rich out of the interest that I shall pay you, 
for I mean to make a payment on the mortgage 
every month.” 

“That’s right, John, stick to it and I’ll be 
satisfied.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Oliver Rush and John had 
become good friends, and John had given him 
increasingly large orders for goods. 

One afternoon the salesman came into the 
store and asked for a private interview with 
the proprietor. 

“T haven’t come to sell goods to-day, Mr. 
Rice,” he began. “I have come to talk with you 
about John Armington. You know what he 
has done in this store better than I do, but have 
you thought what his future is going to be? Of 
course he isn’t going to stay here in Riverdale 
always. He’s too smart and too ambitious for 
that. 

“I’ve been around this country a good deal,” 
he continued, “and I’ve seen a good many smart 
young men and honest young men that will 
surely succeed in business, but I never saw one 
that had his eyes front quite so steadily as John 
Armington. Now, Mr. Rice, John has already 
learned about all he can here, and he will soon 
strike out for a bigger place. I am in a posi- 
tion to give him a good start in the city, with 
a good salary at once, because I know he will 
more than give satisfaction. I know that it will 
be hard for you to give him up, but he has got 
| these other clerks trained now so that they will 
| do first-rate work, and when John is at the 
| head of a tremendous business, and known all 
| over the country, as he will be, you will be 
| proud to remember that you gave him his first 
start here in Riverdale.” 

Enoch Rice did not answer at once when 
Oliver finished speaking. ‘Rice is really getting 
to be an old man,” thought Rush. “I never 
noticed it before.’ 

Enoch drew his fingers along the desk a few 
' times, and looked carefully to see whether they 
| gathered any dust. 

“Well,” he sighed, “l suppose this had to 
come some time. Have you spoken to John 
about it ?”’ 

“No. I thought I ought to speak to you first. 
I am going to invite him to come over to my 
room at the hotel.” 

“T wish you would be kind enough to ask 
John to step here to the desk before he goes.’’ 
But Enoch’s heart sank as he saw John coming 
briskly toward him. 

“John,” he began, “I understand that Mr. 
| Rush has a very attractive offer to make to you 
| to-day. I am not trying to forestall him or to 
| compete with him, but I thought that I would 
just tell you what it was in my mind to do. I 
have been looking over the sales, and considering 
the territory we have to work in. I think I am 
justified in offering you a salary of fifteen hundred 
dollars a year. I did think of saying something 
to you about partnership, but somehow to-day 
| I feel as if I was getting too old for that, but I 
could make it easy for you to take over the whole 
business in a few years.”’ 
~ There was a wistful look in the old man’s 
eyes as he laid his wrinkled hand on John’s 
| Shoulder, and his voice was broken as he 
| continued : 
| You have been like an own son to me, John, 
and it is hard to think of having you leave me, 
but I know there is a grand future before you, 
and I don’t want to stand in the way of your 
highest ambitions.” 
| “Mr. Rice,” said John, eagerly, “you cannot 
| realize how grateful I am to you for your generous 
| offer! I—I—there is something else that I want 
to say to you, but I will talk with Mr. Rush 
first.” 

In about an hour Mr. Rush and John came 
back from the hotel. For once in his life Mr. 
Rush leoked dejected, but John’s face was 
glowing. 

“Rice,” said Rush, quickly, “this young man 
is either a fool or else he is very wise. In either 
case you have my hearty congratulations. The 
mail-train is due now. I’ll be around again in 
six weeks.” 

As soon as Rush had gone, John turned to his 
employer and said very earnestly : 

“Mr. Rice, I am not going to leave you. I am 
going to stay here in Riverdale. You and Mr. 
Rush speak about my ambitions. I have had 
just one ambition since I entered this store, and 
that was to become so successful that I could 




















“T hadn’t no idee that John was goin’ to stop | was not in connection with the store. It was | begin my home life here in Riverdale with comfort 
hulk before the launch reached it, at least it | here,” said old Josiah Green, the village “uncle.” | nearly a year later, when the Judge Oakburn | and respect. Now, by your generous offer I can 
seemed so to the captain and his son; but the | “When I heerd him rattle off that Latin piece to | place was offered for sale. 


The house stood back some distance from the 


| realize that ambition. As soon as the Oakburn 
| place can be put in order, Alice and I intend to 


lifted into it the flames enveloped what was left | right on to be a perfessor or minister, or sunthin’. | village street in a little grove of maples, and | be married, and we shall make our home here 

Of course, not havin’ no own folks, as you might | there were several acres of land connected with | among the scenes and the people that we love so 
The captain of the battle-ship, who was in the | say, he may be short on’t for money to go ahead, | it. It was one of the oldest houses in town, but | well.” 

launch, told how dumfounded he had been when | and so he’s gone int’ the store to arn a little to| it was a large house, solidly built, and it had 


of the stranded ship. 


the boy was seen signaling, for shortly before | 
the firing began a boat had been sent to the 
wreck, and had made sure, he thought, that there 


help him out.’’ 
But it soon appeared that John was in the 
store to stay, and it also appeared that many 


|a long portico in front, with tall pillars to 
support it. 
“Mr. Rice,” said John, “the Oakburn place 


was no one in the vicinity of their target. In| changes were taking place there. Order suc- | is offered for sale at what I call a very low 


the ward-room of the battle-ship there were more 


ceeded chaos. With the reluctant consent of Mr. 


figure, and I should like to buy it. I have saved 


At that moment Uncle Josiah entered the 
store with a broad grin on his face and a Boston 
| paper in his hand. 

“T just happened in to Sherman’s when the 
noon train come in,” he said, “and thinks I, I’ll 
take John’s daily to him, and I just happened 
































to see this piece of news that I guess you’re 
interested in.” 

Marked by a grimy thumb-print John found 
this item: 

Bradfield, May 27th. Last night the trustees 
and faculty of Bradfield Academy voted to appoint 
Miss Alice Raymond as musical director of the 
seminary. The position carries with it a large 
salary. Miss Raymond’s success as a musician 
and as a teacher is well known. 

John smiled as he said, ‘““They will have to 
find a new director as soon as Alice gets my 
letter.”’ 

Mr. Rice had begun to look anxious again. 
“Will she—will she be willing to give up such a 
chance as that, John?” 

“OQ Mr. Rice, don’t you understand? It was 
Alice who gave me this ambition for a happy, 
useful home. She has kept my eyes fixed upon 
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it when I was almost discouraged. 
to see the plans she has made for beautifying the | 
old Oakburn house, and she longs to get back to | 
the church and take the organ again, and she | 

has plans, too, for doing something for musical | 
culture here, and she has even gone so far as to | 
pick out the place where she is going to set the | 
tables in the—in our little maple grove when she 

invites her Sunday-school class to tea. I don’t 

know,” he continued, musingly. “I think I will 

run up to the station and send her a message. 

It may save complications about that appoint- 

ment.”’ 

The old man’s loving gaze followed John as | 
he sped along the street. “If there were more | 
young people that had such ambitions,” he 
mused, “there wouldn’t be so much said about 
the decay of country villages.” 
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T is not unusual to find in 
| China three or more gen- 
erations living under the 
same roof. The head of the 
household is the aged grand- 








father, who is never so happy as when he gathers | father, are never 
round him his children and grandchildren, and | heard in 
| Indeed, the great- 


receives from them the various tributes of affec- 
tion. He is, indeed, an object of envy to all who | 
know him; for to be blessed with a large family 
is regarded as a sign of divine favor. Mencius, 
one of the ancient sages of China, says that of | 
the offenses against filial piety the greatest is 
failure of issue to continue the line of succession. | 
Thus it is the desire of every Chinese to have 
children, and sons in particular. 

The tie which binds a son to his parent is 
different from that which binds a daughter. A 
girl, as soon as she is married, transfers practi- 
cally all her interests to another family. A boy | 
cannot do this. He cannot leave his father and | 
mother, even after he is grown up and married. | 
He must take care of them through life. There 
is no way in which he can shift the responsibility. | 
This is well expressed in the Chinese proverb: | 
“Lay up grain against a famine; bring up sons | 
against old age.”’ 

It will be seen that the bringing up of a boy is | 
a matter of primary importance in China. The | 
work naturally begins at home. Many a great | 
man owes more to his mother than is generally 
known. This is as true in China as elsewhere. 
The most conspicuous examples are Confucius | 
and Mencius, whose names are now household 
words throughout the length and breadth of the | 
land. 

Confucius lost his father when he was only | 
three years old. But he had a good mother, who | 
early implanted in him the principles of rectitude 
and propriety which afterward bore such good | 
fruit in his teachings. 


Mencius owed no less to his mother. He, too, 
was left fatherless at a tender age. But his | 


mother was equal to the responsibility of train- | 


ing him up in the way he should go. It is said 
that she moved three times in order to find a! 
neighborhood fit for her boy to grow up in. | 
Such instances of motherly watchfulness and | 
devotion are by no means confined to the ancients. | 
But the father, as a rule, takes charge of the | 
training of the boys, for he is usually the head | 
of the family. A family in China means much 
more than a family in America. It is the unit of 
Chinese society. Its head is responsible for its | 
internal discipline and order. Under such 
circumstances the younger members are naturally | 
not allowed to run wild. Indeed, some families 
keep up their traditions and discipline from | 
generation to generation, and take particular | 
pride in so doing. 
The Tseng family, for example, from which 
the first Marquis Tseng sprang, and which has | 
given to China so many eminent statesmen, 
soldiers and diplomats, is noted for the excellent 
training it gives to those growing up under its | 
wings. There isa certain sturdiness of character | 
in them all. 
It is impossible to estimate the influence of | 
family surroundings upon a Chinese boy. With | 
every breath he draws he takes in something | 
that tends to the formation of his character. | 
The lessons he learns in this way are those | 
which he is not apt to forget through life. 





The First Lesson. | 


| 


HAT are some of these lessons? The first 

and most important is dutifulness to parents. 
To a Chinese son, his father’s and mother’s word | 
is law. He no more thinks of disobeying his | 
parents than a soldier of disobeying his superiors. | 
The path of the undutiful son in China does not 
lie in pleasant places. He is put, as it were, under 
a social ban. He isas much shunned by all who | 
know him as a mad dog. 
that he will come to a dreadful end, and that he 
will some day be struck dead by a thunderbolt. 

It is not a small offense to speak disrespectfully | 
to one’s father and mother. Any attempt of the 
kind is sure to meet with a severe rebuke at 
home or elsewhere. Such disrespectful terms as | 
“governor” and “old man,” applied to one’s | 
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China. 


est insult you can 
possibly offer to a 
man is to rake his 
progenitors over 
the coals. 

Every boy is 

show 
| Fespect to elders 
| and to be polite to 
all. To answer 
questions properly 
is one of the 


ments of good 
breeding. This 
may seem a small 
matter. But there 


a wrong way of 
| doing such a sim- 
| ple thing. Every 
boy is made to 
understand that it 


| is not his place to 


WU TING 


-FANG 


volunteer infor- 


|mation. He must 


wait to be asked. Again, in the presence of an 
elder or superior, he is expected to remain stand- 
ing, unless asked to be seated. 

To fling himself into a chair in a room in the | i 
presence of any older person who is standing 
would be such a gross breach of propriety as to | 
| call forth the severest reprimand. ‘Travellers in 
China are often struck with the grave demeanor 
| and quiet manners of the youths they meet. 
This is due mainly to Chinese family training. 
It is a severe reflection upon a father to have his 
boy called ill-bred. 


Only One Profession. 


PROMISING boy, as a general thing, is sent | 
to school as soon as he is old enough. The 
object is twofold—to teach him reading and | 
writing, and to prepare him for future advance- 
ment. In America, a bright boy has the choice 


| of a great many roads to a life of useful activity. 


If he has a taste for law, he devotes himself to 
If he wishes to enter the ministry, | 
| he has no difficult}\in gratifying his desire. If 
he wishes to become an eminent physician, he 
goes to a medical school. All these professiorS 
and many others are equally learned, and call 
forth the exercise of every degree of\talent. Asa 
 Senieat or a minister of the gospel or a physician, 

he is sure to command the respect of any | 
community. 


The case is different in China. There is only | 


| one profession worthy of the consideration of an | 


ambitious boy. He has no choice. He has to 
| beeome a man of letters if he wishes to rise in 
'the world. It is true that as a merchant he may 
| amass great wealth. As a physician he may 
make his name famous throughout the land. He 
may become a celebrated artist. He may be 
noted as an experienced agriculturist. 

But in all these walks of life there is some- 
thing lacking. The road to social distinction | 
lies through official honors. It is the man of | 
letters who is recognized as a leader of men, and 
is in a position to mold public opinion. The 
Chinese have a saying that he who can wield a | 
pen need not be dependent wherever he goes. 
Indeed, the pen is mightier than the sword in | 
China. With a pen in his hand, the humblest | 
scholar can make his voice heard. With a pen 





It is fully expected | in his hand, he can fight his way to the highest | the classics, and be able to compose essays with 


post in the gift of the emperor. 

“Statesmen and generals do not come from an 
exclusive stock,” is a Chinese proverb. This is | 
another way of saying that men are not born to 
great distinction. The late viceroy, Li Hung | 
Chang, the Grand Old Man of China, is a good 
example. He raised himself, by his own exer- | 


| light by bagging a 





| of lines from some Chinese classic, to be com- 


| book, rattles off what he has got by heart. 
| the books of Confucius and Mencius and the 


| accomplishment 


| official career. 


position in the empire next to that of emperor. 
What the great viceroy did, every Chinese boy 
may do. 
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You ought | tions, from the level of the people to the highest | eminence in public life is a very strong incentive 


to bring them up to be scholars. 
A youth thus brought up is necessarily limited 
in his range of knowledge. He knows nothing 


|about the various branches of science or about 


To Pass the Examinations. 


jany other language 


than his own. But he is 


| deeply versed in the ancient lore of his country. 


HE competitive examinations furnish the key | 
to public life. To pass the examinations | 
successfully requires years of patient study. 
There is no royal road to knowledge, least of all | 
to a knowledge of the Chinese language and | 
literature. But the prize held out has proved 
sufficient inducement to students to undergo | 
severe privations and to make great sacrifices. 
Many stories are told of the expedients used 
by hard students of former days to acquire a 
knowledge of books. It is*related of an ambitious 
youth that, being so poor that he could not afford 
to burn midnight oil, he provided himself with 
sufficient number of fireflies. 
The story is told of another who tried to study 
by the light reflected from the snow. There 
must be something in a system of promotion 
which can make people devote so much time and 
energy to’study with such singleness of purpose. 
To master reading and writing in China is by 
no means chbild’s play. It is steady, up-hill 
work. Now, ir 
English, you have 
an alphabet, and 
each letter has a 
certain sound or 
sounds. By learn- 
ing the twenty-six 
letters, an Ameri- 
can boy has prac- 
tically the key to 
all the English 
books. It can be 
said that the Chi- 
nese language has 
no alphabet. Itis 
composed of char- 
acters, so-called. 
Each character is 
a word in itself. 
Moreover, there | 
is no way of telling | 
the sound of a 
character except | 
by learning it from | 
the mouth of a 
teacher. This is 
the work a Chi- 
nese boy sets about | 
doing as soon as 
he goes to school. | 
He has to learn to 
recognize thou- 
sands of charac- 
ters at sight, and | 


AND HIS SON. 


| call them by their right sounds according to the 


local dialect. It is an absolute necessity to study 
aloud under the circumstances. You can imag- 
ine what a hubbub it must be in a school with | 
all the scholars yelling out their lessons together 
at the top of their voices. 

A Chinese school is not, as a usual thing, 
divided into classes. Each pupil has his own | 
daily lesson, which consists of a given number 


mitted to memory. When the lesson is learned, 


| he takes his books to the teacher’s desk, and 


turning his back both to the teacher and to the 
All | 


so-called “Five Classics” are gone through in 
this way. 

During the whole process, speaking generally, 
the scholar does not understand a word of what 
he repeats so glibly. The aim is to get the 
correct sound of words. Their meanings are 
not explained until some time afterward. 

Ta write Chinese well is an indispensable 
of a Chinese scholar. The 
Chinese pen is a brush something like that used 
by painters. China ink comes in cakes, which 
have to be ground with a little water on a smooth 
stone for immediate use. Chinese writing paper | 
is unglazed, and the ink must be rather thick in 
order to prevent it from spreading. | 


A Chinese Copy-Book. 


UPPLIED with these writing materials, the q 
beginner is ready to go to work. The leaves | 


lof his copy-book are double, like those of a | 


Chinese book. The characters that are to be | 
copied are written on a separate slip, and placed | 
between the double leaves. The paper is so 
thin that the characters of the copy readily show | 
through, and can be traced by the beginner. It 
is then a mere matter of practice. Aftera while, | 
the copy-slip becomes unnecessary when the | 
| scholar becomes familiar with the strokes of 
which each character is composed. 

Half the battle is won after learning how to 
| read and write. The other half of the battle 
| consists of practice. This takes the student 
|many years of hard study before he can be in- 
| telligently and thoroughly conversant with all | 


ease and fluency. Familiarity with the classics, | 
good penmanship, and readiness in writing essays | 
and poems enable a Chinese youth to compete 
with success at the competitive examinations, 
and give him the key that opens the door to an | 
The desire on the part of every 
his children rise to 


Chinese parent to see 


}are none, 


| be observed 
wofully, 
| thoroughly. 


|}to work a great change 


He has all the wisdom of Confucius at his 
tongue’s end. 

How many theologians in this country can 
repeat from memory the whole Bible from 


beginning to end? It is safe to say that there 
But the number of schoolboys in 
China who can repeat from memory all the 
ancient classics of China may be numbered by 
the thousands, yes, tens of thousands. It is to 
that what they lack, they lack 


and what they know, they know 


An Exaggerated Value. 


A might be expected, the study of the rope se 
language and liter ature has acquired : 

exaggerated educational value among the C es ose 
people. This, however, is not without a parallel 
in Western countries. The position which Latin 
and Greek held not many years ago in the 
curricula of American and European colleges 


and universities is somewhat similar. This 
much can be said in favor of the Chinese 
language: It is still a living language, while 


Latin and Greek are dead. 
In the bringing up of a typical Chinese youth, 


physical culture has no place. Baseball, foot- 
ball, boating and other athletic sports do not 
enter into the life of a Chinese schoolboy. He 


is entirely ignorant of such amusements, and, 
indeed, has no time to take part in them. His 
study hours are long. From morning until 


night he is steadily kept at his desk, with inter- 
missions long enough only for him to eat his 
meals. 

There is not even one day in seven to break 
the monotony of his daily routine. Even summer 
does not give him a vacation. The holidays in 


| the Chinese calendar are few and far between. 


In the spring of the year a day is observed on 
which whole cities and villages turn out to visit 
the graves of their ancestral dead. There is also 
a day in the fall on which the young and the old 
flock to fields and mountains to fly kites. 


The introduction of Western Studies. 


ATURALLY, these are the days to which 
all schoolboys look forward with pleasant 
anticipations. But the longest vacation me 
have comes just before the Chinese New Yea 
Then it is that they have about a month of ais 
without a bit of work. Then it is that they can 
let off firecrackers to their hearts’ content. 

The introduction of Western studies is destined 
in the school life of 
Chinese youths. In all the treaty ports in China, 
schools in which English is taught have sprung 
up in considerable numbers. The question of 
making Western sciences and languages required 
subjects for the competitive examination has 
long been under consideration by the Chinese 
government. 

No doubt, such necessary modifications in the 
public examination system will be made in the 
near future. It is needless to say that changes 
of so momentous a nature will have a far- 
reaching effect. Happy will be the youths of 
China when they are able to reap the benefits 
growing out of the new order of things. 


HUNTING THE HORNETS 
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EARING intense pain without showing 
B the least sign of it is a well-known Indian 
characteristic. They are taught it from 
childhood. Some of the North Pacific Coast 
tribes used to employ a peculiar way of teaching 
stoicism to their boys. 

A hunter who had found a large hornet’s nest 
in the forest would inform the villagers. Then 
all the boys from about seven to sixteen years of 
| age would meet and select a leader. Each boy 
gathered a supply of sticks and stones, and on 
the next rainy day—for hornets are at home on 
such days—the boys, divested of every particle 
of clothing, even their moccasins, followed the 
hunter-guide and marched forth to battle with 
the hornets. Many of the older people, myself 
once among the number, accompanied them to 
see the sport, but kept at a respectful distance 
when the battle began. 

When the boys arrived at the spot, the leader 
placed his young warriors around the nest in 


the most advantageous positions for the attack. 


When all was ready he gave the signal, and the 


| air was soon filled with sticks and stones. 


It did not take long for the hornets to ascertain 
whence the missiles came, and they at once began 
to defend their nest. 

The naked bodies of the boys furnished the 
hornets a fine opportunity for revenge, and they 
improved it vigorously. 

It was ignominious for any boy to retreat until 
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the nest was entirely demolished; when that | clutchaman—mika wake mammook skukum | “Sometimes dog more bad as wolfs if go wild. | dey’s dogs for sure. Ef dey was hungry, dass 


occurred, the leader gave the signal and all|tum-tum!” ( 
returned to the village. ‘Two of the boys were | you are a girl—you will never make a warrior.”’) | 
| Such treatment has a wonderful tendency to| for half an hour. Then a deep slot crossing the | deer. Poor, homeless things !’’ 


so blinded that they had to be led home. 


When a boy eried or showed any sign of pain | 
—and a hornet’s sting is fearfully painful—his | 
companions and the older warriors cried : | 


“Shem — shem— mika _ t-e-e-nas—mika tenas 
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T was after three o’clock when Mrs. Renwick 

| and her husband, who still held the baby, | 

stood on the store platform and watched 
Alice and old Cadien ascending the opposite bank 
of the Wislemkoom River. ‘The girl and the 
old man travelled on Cadien’s track of the| 
morning. At the edge of the forest Alice 
turned, drew off her red toque, and waved 
farewell. Already her guide had vanished in 
the woods. A moment later Alice was hidden 
among the gray deciduous trees whose 
branches, now carrying soft snow on every tiny 
twig, fringed with fairy tracery the austere 
westward horizon. 

Cadien, tramping in front, deliberately 
touched with ax or hand every small tree 
within easy reach. Thus, to save Alice, he 
brought down on himself a continuous shower, 
which blurred him from her as she followed 
ten yards behind. Often the snow was piled 
high on his pack, which consisted of two 
days’ provisions, Alice’s little tent, her small, 
collapsible stove, her clothing, a frying - pan, 
a tin tea-pail and his own gray blankets. 
Alice bore the sawed-off gun. She had also 
insisted on carrying her own pair of large, red 
Hudson Bay blankets. 

In these she lay down early that night, her 
head hidden in the capote of her blanket 
coat. _The weather was growing colder, and 
the little sheet-iron stove hardly warmed the 
lower air near the bed of spruce brush which 
old Cadien had spread for her. Facing the big 
fire outside was the small, open-frunted brush 
shelter he had made for himself. There he 
sat in his blanket, smoking, when Alice was 
falling into the deep sleep of perfect health. 

Cadien listened intently. Nothing could he 
hear but the crackle of the fire and the faint 
purring of one lofty pine. He laid his short, 
black pipe down on his mittens, lifted his 
blankets, and went stealthily toward Alice’s 
tent. Listening at the flap, he could hear her 
breathing deeply. The old woodsman cau- 
tiously opened the tent. 

As tenderly as if she had been his own 
daughter, he spread his poor, worn blankets 
over Alice. Then he put a few small sticks 
quietly into the little stove. He rose, tied the 


make stoics. 


The boys went to their teepees, where their 
many wounds were dressed by their mothers, | gone the two sets of paws. 


and in a short time were all right again. 


— Chapter Ghree. 


dreaming of wolves. It must have been near 
morning. Big wolves, I tell you.” 


Cadien scarcely concealed his disturbance. 
“We got for make big tramp to-day, Miss Alice! 
Mus’ cross le bois des grands loups !” 


Yesterday 


Alice wondered. Cadien had 
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vous!”’ 


“‘Shame—shame— you are a baby— | But we hain’ scare ’bout two, for sure.’’ 


He marched cautiously on the strange tracks | 


|old snow-shoe course told that a troop of deer 
| had floundered southward, and after them had 
Cadien was plainly 

| Telieved. “Dem two ting got ver’ full for sure | 
| fore night,” he said. “Den dey lie down an’ | 
| sleep. So dey hain’ come. Saprie—listen?” | 

Evenas he spoke, a furious, loud yowling broke | 
out—the exultant sound of the brutes seizing 
their prey. Branches cracked, the very bleat of | 
a dying deer came to Alice. She shuddered, | 
then blazed with pity and anger. 

“Tet us go in and shoot them,” she said, 
putting buckshot cartridges into the double gun. 

‘““Now—now—Miss Alice, an’ doan’ spik so | 
loud. What for we go in dere? De—de tings | 
got plenty meat now. So dey hain’ goin’ to) 
bodder us. What for us bodder dem ?” 
| “Qh! to think of the poor deer murdered in 
our hearing!” said Alice. Now the horrible 
sounds had ceased. 

“it’s dead now,” Cadien whispered, coolly. 
“De—de ting hain’ do us no harm—no more’n 
man when he kill 
his meat. Dass de 
way le bon Dieu 
make de worl’! 
Kill, kill—eat, eat— 
everyting kill an’ | 
eat oder ting. Come 
on, Miss Alice, no 
use be sorry. We 
got hurry to where 
I want for camp to- 


night.” 
‘*They were 
wolves, weren’t 


they?” she asked. 
“Dass bodder me 
all de time. Maybe 








flap, came back to the fire, put a coal into his | laughed at John Muskrat’s report of great | wolfs, maybe someting worse. I doan’ know.” 
pipe, and sat glowering at the brands, looking | wolves in that tract. It had been much fre-| He was really troubled, but all his fears passed 


patient but pleased. 
to the fire. Then frost slowly gathered on his 
gray beard. Half an hour and he turned front 
again. So, half-shivering, half-roasting, yet not 
without some sleep, the veteran voyageur passed 
the whole night. 

The fire shrank, and he drew closer to it. 
‘Little fire warm man,” say the Indians. “Big 
fire drive man away.” When it was small | 
enough to crouch over, he maintained it so, | 
gently laying on little sticks. But it went almost | 
out during his last doze, when the stars were | 
beginning to pale before the dawn. Then Cadien | 
woke, but not from the shivering. 

What sound was that? Had he been dreaming 
of loups-garou? Or did he really hear common 
wolves far away in le bois des grands loups ? | 
Shivering, he rose, drew his capote back from | 
his ears, and put his hands upto them. Nota/| 
sound except the pines and the beat of his own | 
blood in his head. ‘“‘Me—I was dreaming,”’ he 
said, as he replenished his fire. 

He silently made a big blaze. He put more 
snow in the tin water-pail that he had kept near 
the fire, and placed hardtack, sliced bacon and a 
drawing of tea where Alice must see them. 
Then he stealthily opened her tent, took his 
blankets, and lay down in his brush shelter. It 
would never do to let Alice know she had slept 
under his blankets, for then she would sleep 
lightly, and refuse them the next night. 

Now the cold soon roused Alice. She got up 
shivering and peered out. Whata fine fire! And 
old Cadien sleeping! She would not awaken | 








him, for he must have been up often to keep that | north a very fresh, deep trail, as of something | 


fire going. With soft, cautious steps the girl | 


came out. It was too much reward for Cadien | This had given footing firm enough for support, boldly. “Down! Lie down!” she ordered. They 
to hear her moving carefully lest she should | and straight away, on Cadien’s course, went the | did not obey. 


rouse him. She put tea into the pail, laid out 
the pannikins, toasted hardtack. ‘Then, oh! her | 
pride at having breakfast ready when he suddenly 
rose, apologetic ! 
“Bapteme, Miss Alice! What for you hain’ | 
call me up? You got breakfast all alone? | 
Shame on me! Dass de worse of sleep so good; | 
man’s hain’ wake up early.” 


“I’m glad you got a good sleep, Cadien.” | And if they’re dogs, they’re harmless,” said | were whining as if with the voice of gratitude, 


Alice was quite deceived. 
myself. Only once I half-woke. 


“IT slept splendidly | 
I had been 


}out of their concealment 


the French voyageurs gave it the name of “the 
woods of the big wolves.” 

Alice knew the old legend. “It told of six 
explorers found frozen to death in trees to which 
they were tied by their sashes. Plainly, wolves 
had driven them to climbing, and held them 
in the trees. Fragments of a wolf, doubtless 
wounded by the explorers and devoured by the 
other wolves, had been found among the trees. 
Tradition said that this wolf had been of enor- 
mous size. This and the aptness of the voyageurs 
to the ancient superstitious belief in loups-garou 
—the demon kind that can take the form of human 
beings—had long endowed le bois des grands 
loups with a terrifying reputation. 

Tactful Alice did not question Cadien, for she 
knew how sensitive the voyageurs are about 
their superstitions. But as she tramped after him 
all that day, she often wished that his anxiety 
had not given quite such length to his strides. 

This day a high wind rose and raged over the 
tree-tops, quite clearing them of snow. 
down in the aisles there were only breezes so 
slight that they hardly fluttered the rags of the 
yellow birch. Except for infrequent, tiny, 
meandering tracks of woodmice and of squirrels, 
and the occasional hurtling of alarmed grouse up 
in the snow, the 
wilderness seemed devoid of wild life until half 
the afternoon was gone. Then Cadien stopped, 
staring at the dim outlines of his old snow-shoe 
tracks. 

As Alice came up with him, she saw to the 


that had wallowed to the old snow-shoe track. 


marks of paws. 

“Only two,’’ he said. 

“Wolves ?” called Alice. 

“For sure, I doan’ know. May be wolfs, 
only I hain’ ney’ see wolf track like dat. More 
like dog, but too wide for dog. If dey’s dog, 
mus’ be ver’ big.’’ 

“If they’re wolves, we’re not afraid of two, 


Alice. 


“Maybe yes—maybe no,” said Cadien. 


But | 


Soon he turned his back | quented by lumbermen since the old days when | away as he again reflected that the creatures 


| would stay by the deer. 
Dusk was approaching when they reached the 
second night’s camping-place beside a great 
| cliff-like boulder. Against the perpendicular 
face Cadien built a big fire. When he had again 
successfully bestowed his blankets on Alice, he | 
pushed back the fire, placed brush against the | 
hot stone, and sat with his back against the | 
brush. Such comfort! Warmed by the fire in 
front and by the rock at his back, and weary 
from the march and the previous night’s cold 
| bivouae, the old man slept soundly. He forgot 
| the fire before him. It sank to mere smoldering 
brands long before midnight. Still the smoke 
| seemed to protect him from “‘de tings.” 
|,» Back to the snow-shoe track the beasts had 
|come in the night. Now they skulked about, 
| watching Cadien by the fire. Nearer and nearer 
they ventured as the light grew less. Now they 
were nosing and snuffing at the tent. They 
heard Alice start, and sit up to listen. 
“Cadien!” she called, in terror. He was | 
awake and on his feet before the dread forms 
| drew back from the sudden voice. He sprang 
|to his half-ax with a loud shout. From far | 
|}away a lynx answered it. But silently “de 
| tings” eyed him. Strange and enormous they 
seemed in the dim moonlight. Loups-garou ? 
Maybe—but—he rushed at them. Old Cadien 
would have fought a “windego” to save Alice. 
| They circled about him, one this side, one that. 
| The way to the tent was clear. He bounded to | 
it. “The gun! Give me the gun!” he cried. 
“Here!”? She thrust it out and looked forth. 

“Why, they’re dogs!” cried Alice, and came out 


They seemed puzzled. 

| “Give me de gun!” shrieked Cadien. 

“No; they are dogs, Cadien,” she insisted. 
|“Kill them? No! Couchez vous!” At the 
| sane command, they crouched and slunk 
| humbly toward her. 

“Poor dogs!” She bent to them, pityingly. 
|“"They’re lost, of course. See how glad they 
|are to be with human beings again,” for they 





and gently licking her hand. 
| Nev’ see no dog so big,” said Cadien. “But | 


| dotted with wooded islets. 


bad for you and me.” 
“Tt must have been these two that killed the 


“Ver’ bad for wolf kill deer,” grinned Cadien. 
“But dogs—non—eh, Miss Alice ?”’ 

Alice smiled at the old man. “Yes, I am 
inconsistent, Cadien, but we hate wolves and 
we love dogs. Let them lie by your fire all 
night. They will come with us in the morning.” 

““Mebby—but more like deys go back to their 
meat when get hungry.” 

And this surmise proved correct, for in the 
morning nothing was to be seen of the great 
dogs except their tracks going back by the way 
they had come. Often during the forenoon 
march Alice turned to look back, expecting that 
the dogs, after having breakfasted on their kill, 
would follow the snow-shoe track. But nothing 
did she see of the pair. 

Evening was near when she stood with Cadien 
ona hemlock ridge, overlooking the tree-tops of 
a long slope. Beyond this lay a winding lake, 
Up over the inter- 
vening trees rose straight a thin stream of gray 
smoke from Brokenleg Camp. Alice strode 
joyfully down the easy hill. 

Soon she heard the clip-clop-clip of an ax. 
The strokes ceased, and the cracking sound of a 
chopped-off log came up to her. Then silence. 
She was about to call “Oh-o!” in signal of her 
coming, when her brother Abbott called loudly, 
“Dunean !” 

“] hear ye!” replied a querulous voice. 
you want shifting again ?”’ 

“No; I may as well stand one spruce bough 
as another under the small of my back. What’s 
that you were going to tell me about Miss 
Alice?” 

Alice ran forward to Cadien. “Hist — stop, 
Cadien!”? And they halted. Next they heard 
Duncan MacGregor, the cook, deliberately 
putting fresh wood on the fire. Then the crack- 
ling of birch bark came to them. At last 
Duncan replied : 

“T was thinking she might come in back to 
tend ye,” said Duncan. 

“Tend me! You’re dreaming, Duncan,” and 
the surveyor laughed. 

“Ou—aye—it’s me that’s aye dreaming an’ 
dreaming. But what will she be like to do 
when she heard what’s come to ye? I’ve kent 
her ever since she was a bairn, an’ for a loving 
heart, where will ye find the like ?”’ 

“If she thought I was needing her! But I told 
Cadien to tell her I could be carried out soon.” 

“Maybe Cadien Leblanc took out more words 
than yours,” said Duncan, composedly. 

“You didn’t dare send her word to come in!” 

“Na, na—only just sent my opeenion about 
the effeck of movin’ ye. She’s an adventursome 
lassie.”’ 

“Confound you, Duncan! I’d sooner crawl 
out than have Alice undergo such hardship. But 
she won’t be so silly.” 

““Weemen does unco’ strange things for their 
men-folk,”’ said Duncan, placidly. 

Then silence. Alice, leaving Cadien sitting on 
his pack, silently moved nearer. Underbrush 
hid her from Duncan’s view. She could now 
see him clearly, and also the surroundings of the 
tent. How deserted the place looked! Why were 
Abbott and Duncan alone there? ‘The absence 
of Aleck and Ned and their axmen was easily 
accounted for. They would be out running the 
line to the Bonnechere. But as the camp and 
equipage were here, the three portageurs or 
burden-bearers should be here, too, i 

A vague alarm began to stir in Alice. Had 
Abbott been deserted by his men? She had 
counted on finding the party complete and 
capable of going on at once with Captain Olds’s 
survey. If the men had gone, it would not be 
possible, so far as she could see, to replace them 
by others in time to finish that work. Then 
Captain Olds would lose his limit. And she 
would have made her brother’s ruin complete by 
spending Captain Olds’s money on the provisions 
which she had forwarded to Potongo Lake 
storehouse. 

The possibility appalled Alice. She must have 


“Do 


| time to think before going forward to her brother. 
| So she signaled to Cadien, “Stay back there,” 


and watched Duncan’s operations. 

The cook began to tend a number of little 
salt-rising loaves that he had hardened in pans 
until they would stand on edge. Then they 
were placed for baking near the fire. Lifting 
the hot things one by one Duncan shifted them 
into the iron kettle that served him for a bread 
box. Then he stirred in the mighty iron pail of 


' bean soup. Next he threw a handful of tea into 


the tea-pail. His preparations for supper were 
completed when he had set some cold pork and 
hardtack on two stumps. 

Alice had now control of herself, and was 
thinking to go forward when she saw her 
brother Ned coming up from the lake with great 
strides. Soon she could hear the slash of his 
snow-shoes past one another. He was a big, 
fair-headed youth, with countenance not unpleas- 
ing, although his protruding jaw and stony-blue 
eyes gave him a curiously formidable expression. 
Alice was interested and a little amused to 
observe the deferential air and the tone of 
Duncan toward Ned, for the old man was seldom 
deferential to anybody, and never to his employer. 
With Abbott the old cook had long served, and 
was a privileged character. 

“You’re not precisely to say late, Mr. Ned,” 


























said Duncan, respectfully, “but the bean soup 


is ready, sir. I’m thinking ye made the Bonne- 
chere early.” 

Ned spoke not, but stared impassively at 
Duncan, who grew uneasy and went back to 
his wood-chopping. If hired men had any work 
to do, they always felt driven to it by Ned’s 
stare. The youth came to the open-fronted tent, 
and looked down on his disabled brother. Alice 
could clearly hear Abbott’s voice. “Did you 
make the Bonnechere early, Ned?’ 

“VYes,”’ 

“Where’s Aleck ?” 

Ned made no reply. 

“Off on some track again, eh? It’s too crazy 
—the way he goes on after beasts and birds.’’ 

* Aleck is the way God made him,” said Ned. 

“Well, well, Ned; I’m glad you always feel 
like defending Aleck,” said Abbott, mildly. 
“But if you could have found it in you to drive 
him as you can drive other men he would have 
finished the Macrea job before this.” 

Ned did not reply. He was very unready of 
speech, and slow in all his mental operations. 

“T hope Macrea will honor the time bills, but 
I’m afraid he won’t,” said Abbott. “Poor 
fellows! They went off contentedly enough.” 

Alice had been staring toward the lake, expect- 
ing to see the axmen coming, but she surmised 
the worst, and could no longer rest in hiding. 
She must know the truth at once. 

“Oh-o!” cried the girl, hurrying forward. 

Ned stared at her almost as if frightened. 
Was it the ghost of Alice? But now he saw 
Cadien, too. Big Ned plunged through the 
deep snow to his sister, lifted her in his arms, 
kissed her, and carried her in with her snow- 
shoes dangling from her toes. 

“TI tellt ye—I tellt ye she’d come!” « ied 
Duncan to Abbott. 

Abbott held out his arms to her. She went in 
under the one-slope tent, and knelt beside 
him. But her face showed her trouble of mind. 

“What’s wrong, Alice? Any bad news from 
home ?”” 

“No, none. But, Abbott, where are the men ?” 

“T gave them their time this morning. They’re 
gone.” 

“Where?” 

“To one of the De la Ronde shanties up the 
Bonnechere River road. They are taking on 
men there. I was glad to think the poor fellows 
would get work till spring.” 

“O Abbott, Abbott, what have I done? I 
came in partly to keep themen in work. Captain 
Olds has given us his Potongo survey!” She 
could not keep back her tears. , 

Abbott stared at her incredulously for a time. 
“Before Cadien came, Captain Olds sent in the 
instructions, eh ?” he asked. 

“No; he brought them himself.” 
told Abbott the whole story. 

“It’s very bad luck, Alice,” he said at the 
end. “But you meant well. And all might 
have been well, with you here, if I hadn’t let the 
men go. Now there’s no getting them back, I 
fear. You say Jacques Semblon has Captain 
Olds’s government instructions ?”’ 

“Yes; he was to send them in from Potongo 
Lake. Cadien says the messenger should be 
here to-morrow.” 

“Well, there’s nothing for it but to send Ned 
out with them to Bradshaw. We must do our 
best to save Captain Olds.” 

But Alice had begun to plan already. “Couldn’t 
we get them back? The foreman might let 
them come back if he knew your need. 

“Perhaps they would not wish to come back. 
Easier work in the shanty. And surer pay. 
For they wouldn’t believe we could do the 
Potongo survey. They know Aleck won’t stick 
to work, and they’d laugh at the idea of your 
going out on the line and running the survey.” 

Alice set herself resolutely to planning again. 
“We are five—Aleck, Ned, Duncan, Cadien and 
myself. We could do something, surely ?”’ 

“You are only four, dear. One must stay 
with me. You could not even get tothe Potongo 
limit. I was planning to be drawn out on a 
toboggan. They could carry me in the rough 
places. And that’s the only thing to do. Ned 
must start for Bradshaw in the morning.” 

Alice had no further -suggestion at the time. 
“We will make the best of it, anyway, Abbott,” 
she said. “And perhaps the Lord will send us 
some good idea before morning.” 

The first stars were visible in the rifts of the 
woodland before they heard Aleck’s snow-shoes 
clacking. He came in—a tall, dreamy-looking 
young man, so intent on his own thoughts that 

, he did not lift his eyes to the tent before he had 
put off his snow-shoes and mechanically gone to 
the soup pail with a pannikin. 

Then Alice spoke: “There’s a visitor here, 
Aleck.” 

He dropped the pannikin of soup in his 
surprise, and sprang toward her with open arms. 
But the scalding soup penetrated through his 
moccasins, and before he reached her he had to 
kneel and pull them off. Alice came eut to help 
him; then she kissed him. “Poor old Aleck!” 
she said. 

“Aye, poor old Aleck !”” muttered old Duncan. 
“But for a’ that, he’s got the best intelleck in the 
family. But what’s intelleck without common 
sense, and Aleck has none. If it wasn’t for his 
craze about birds and beasts, the Macrea job 
would be done; aye, and somehow we could 
make shift to the Potongo limit. But —” 
There Duncan’s sentence stopped. 


And she 
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sakes, what’s yon?” 
beyond the tent. 

There, in the track down which Alice had 
marched, came two great dogs in a leash which 
held them together. Behind them came a figure 
even more amazing than they. He was a thin, 
small young man in a Hudson Bay coat such as 
probably no other man had ever worn in the 
forest, for it was covered with black Kersey,— 
a very fine, light broadcloth,—and wisely covered, 
for Kersey is a perfect fabric for shedding snow. 
His short outer trousers were of the same 
material, and his outer stockings were knitted of 
heavy black silk. His snow-shoes were black- 
painted. He came down the hill close behind his 
two dogs, and after him marched six woodsmen. 
They drew three great toboggans piled with 
camp equipage. 

Alice was concealed in the tent from the man 


He stared up the hill 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





UR adventure the night we 

O returned to our city house 

from the seashore should 

have occurred anywhere else than in a 

large American city. As 1 look back 

on it, it seems as unsuitable as it was 
unpleasant. 

A letter, sent three days previously, 
had somehow gone wrong; and in con- 
sequence our housekeeper and cook had 
not arrived in advance of us to open the 
house and have it warm and ready for 
us, with supper waiting. 

Our return home to a dark, cold, 
cheerless house, at eight o’clock in the 
evening, was so depressing that at first 
Aunt Theodia and I had thoughts of 
driving to a hotel for the night. But 
that is far from pleasant, too; and on 
second thoughts, as we had a key, we 
decided to go in and make ourselves as 
comfortable as we could. The summer 
absentee never knows in what condition 
she may find her house, when it has 
been closed for several months. Bur- 
glars may have ransacked it and turned 
on the water. Or all the stray cats of 
the neighborhood may have effected 
entry, and colonized the basement. 

It was not without some misgivings, 
therefore, that we ventured into our 
house, sniffed for escaping gas, and 
then had the hackman deposit our 
baggage in the hall. All seemed to be 
as we had left it, however. Aunt 
Theodia felt her way to the rear hall 
mantel, by the fireplace. 

“Yes, the matches are still in the 
little safe here,’’ she cried encouragingly 
back to me. “And,” as she struck a 
light, “the gas is all right. That’s a 
comfort. I am glad now that we forgot 
to have it shut off. But, oh, the house 
feels so chilly-damp! Do you think, 
Elinor, that we might venture down 
into the basement, and kindle a fire in 
the furnace? I know there’s coal, but 
I don’t know about kindlings.” 

“T am sure we can find something combustible,” 
I said; and having carefully locked the front 
door and hooked the chain, we took two pairs of 
old gloves and went down into the cellar. I 
lighted the jet by the furnace. We soon noticed 
a very peculiar odor. 

My aunt sniffed, doubtfully. 
that can be sewer gas?” she said. 

It was certainly a very singular smell. 

“Elinor, I never smelled anything quite like | 
it,” my aunt remarked again, and went from | 
one corner of the cellar to another, looking for a 
clue. It seemed to me that the strange odor was 
strongest over the cold-air box of the furnace, 
and I followed the box along to where it passed 
through the rear wall to the back yard. After | 
some hesitation I unlocked the door from the | 
cellar into the back yard and stepped out; the | 
odor was far stronger there than anywhere else. 

“Probably there is some sort of refuse in the | 
yard which causes it,” said my aunt, when I 
returned. “And as we are going to build only a | 
light fire, it will be better to drop the slide in the | 
cold-air box, and not draw that foul air up into | 
the house.” 

Accordingly I dropped the slide, and we then | 
proceeded to kindle a fire in the furnace, using | 
such kindlings as we could find, and after they 
were well afire, added a few shovelfuls of coal. 
We were in the cellar for perhaps twenty minutes, 
and we then ascended to the back parlor and 
opened the register. 

“Tt will soon be nice and warm here,” my 
aunt remarked, holding her hands to the ascend- | 
ing hot air. “Doesn’t the heat of the furnace 
seem good ?” 

Some sandwiches and fruit were left over from | 
our train luncheon; we concluded to make them 
suffice for supper. And since the upper floor 
was as yet unopened and unaired, we decided 
to camp for the night on two lounges in the back 
parlor. 

No sooner had we made these arrangements, 
however, when a series of noises that seemed to 


“T wonder if 


“Guid "emanate from the furnace below began to be 












| beneath our horrified noses, I might say—there 





in black, until he stepped around the front. | her screaming days, but sweet sixteen at sight of 
Then he looked more amazed than she, but his | a cow could not have uttered a more piercing 
hand went to his head. He took off his toque, | shriek. I don’t quite know what we did first. 
knitted of heavy black silk yarn. “I beg your | What I remember first is being out in the hall, 
pardon, mademoiselle,” he said in French of | holding the back parlor door, while Aunt Theodia 
such accents as the girl had never heard. Ges- | hurriedly unlocked the front door and unhooked 
ture, bow, words, all were instinctive in his | the chain. 

surprise. But now a certain horror came into| ‘Then I let go the knob and we ran out and 
his face. | down the steps, without hats or wraps, and sped 

“My vow!” he said. | along the street, gasping hard to keep from crying 

Alice had never seen a face so sad as this | out loud. 

young man’s countenance. She knew who he} Coming to the corner of the block, we stopped 
must be even before he bowed again, and said in | to look and listen. No one chanced to be astir 
his beautiful French, “It was beyond my dreamis | on our street, but over at the corner of the next 
to have the happiness of seeing here a lady. | street we caught sight of a policeman unlocking 
Permit me to introduce myself—Armand de la | his district signal-box. 
Ronde, very much at your service, mademoiselle| To him we rushed, and then in accents strange 
—and messieurs.” He bowed inclusively to | and hurried my aunt unfolded our tale of a snake. 
her brothers. The officer knit his brows as he listened. He 
was provokingly calm, but at last offered to 
accompany us to our house. 

We led the way as far as the front door. “In 
the back parlor!’”’ we said to him. The front 
door was open, and the gas was burning in the 
hall as well as in the parlor. The officer, a great 
ruddy fellow, strode up the steps and entered ; 
he appeared not to notice my well-meant advice 
to be cautious. 

“Oh, for the courage of a man!” my aunt 
air that gushed from the register | sighed, as his confident, heavy tread measured 
pipe. They began with bumping sounds | the hall. He opened the back parlor door, and 
which we thought at first were occa-| passed the threshold. 
sioned by the expansion, due to heat, of | The next moment we witnessed another side 
to the “courage of a man.” I never heard 
a louder yell. Indeed, if what he said had 
been reported to his chief, he would surely 
have been disciplined. 

He came out of our house at three strides, 
and down those steps at two. With a good 
deal of difficulty Aunt Theodia and I 
managed to keep pace with him to the 
corner and round to the signal-box. 

**T should say 
snake!’’ was his first 
comment to us, direct- 
ly. “Where did you 
get him? Have you 
had him long?” 

With something ap- 
proaching indignation 
Aunt Theodia and I 
vigorously disclaimed 
any previous ac- 
quaintance with the 
reptile. 

The officer could 
not understand it. 
“Well,” he said, “I 
think I had better take 
you into this drug- 
store on the other 
corner, while I get 
help.” 

We assured him 

that we could reach 
the drug-store with- 
out help, and he be- 
gan signaling. 
For the next two hours my 
aunt and I spent our time sitting 
in the drug-store, making brief 
trips back as near to our house as we dared to 
go, and watching eight policemen conduct a 
snake-hunt in our house. In fact, they did not 
make an end of it and haul the reptile away in 
one of the city carts until after midnight. 

As numbers of rather queer people had been 
attracted to the vicinity by the unusual proceed- 
ings, an officer was detailed to guard the house 
| until morning, and also to watch for any other 
that something | snakes that might appear. For it was not 
known whence this one had come, or how many 





heard, and heard very distinctly 
on the current of ascending hot | 
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STOOD OVER THE REGISTER, 
LISTENING IN TERROR. 


WE 


the hot-air chamber about the fire-box. But 
these were followed immediately by noises as of 
scraping over the metallic surfaces of the pipes. 

“What can that be?” my aunt demanded. 
“That is not the heat.” 

We were soon convinced 
unusual was going on. Then came a clang that | 
emphasized the matter. ‘“‘Some one is certainly more there might be in reserve. 
below !” I exclaimed. “What are we to do?” With many misgivings, we at last had the 

We listened in the kitchen, then went to the | officer explore the upper floor of the house, and 
cellar door and Aunt Theodia shouted, ‘“Who’s | trusting to his favorable report of the snakeless 
there ?”’ in a rather husky voice. | conditions there we ascended to my aunt’s 

Getting no response, we looked to the fastenings | chamber and fortified ourselves there by placing 
again and returned hastily to the back parlor. | a heavy chest over the register pipe; this in case 
The scraping, bumping, clanging noises increased | other boa-constrictors were perambulating the 
momentarily till they became quite frightful. | pipes. 

We knew not what to think. If a plumber or The next morning the back parlor was found 
mason had been demolishing the furnace, the | to bear unpleasant traces of the affray there. 
noise could hardly have been greater. There | Our blue-coated guardian was firm in the belief 
were odd thumpings as of hammers and a sound | that we had been attacked by a sea-serpent. He 
as if tinmen were trying to put the joints of the | said that it was five yards long and was heavier 
hot-air pipes together, or else to pull them apart. | than a barrel of flour, but it was evident that 
I had thought at first it might be a cat that had | he was not a naturalist. 

come in through the cold-air box, and was now My aunt and I saw only the reptile’s head and 
shut into the hot-air chamber. But Aunt Theodia, neck, and that under circumstances not conducive 
| exclaimed that no cat ever could make such sounds | to careful observation ; it had looked to us to be 
as these. | of an orange and black color. 

We stood over the register, listening in terror, Later, when the mystery of its presence in our 














| divided in our surmises as to whether it was a | furnace had been traced, it was ascertained pretty 


burglar or somnambulist plumber. The hot-air | conclusively to have been a python belonging to 
pipe leading to the register was tlow creaking | a popular “show,” which had escaped from its 
and shaking violently, and the register in the | cage while the menagerie train was standing 
floor was visibiy jarred. overnight on a siding in the railway yard not 
“Elinor,” my -aunt whispered, “did we— | very far from our quarter of the city. At least, 
leave our—hats in—the hall—because—because— | the showmen had lost such a serpent and had 
I think—we had better—both of us—run straight | not recovered it. 
out—and find a policeman !”” It would appear that the reptile had effected 
Before we could do this, however, the hubbub | an entrance—probably by night—into our back 
below suddenly culminated. The register hopped | yard and by way of the cold-air box to the 
up out of its place. 1 think it went a yard clear | furnace, which seems to have served it as a lair 
of the floor—and before our horrified eyes— | or den for nearly three months. The heat of our 
fire had caused the reptile to make strenuous 
exertions to get out, and finding the cold-air box 
closed, it was driven to escape upward through 
the furnace pipe. 


upreared the head and gaping jaws of an enor- 
mous snake! 
I had vaguely imagined that my aunt was past 











CURRENT TOPICS. 


Dis his recent tour of the provinces the | 


King of Spain admired the triumphal arch 
erected at Leon, and stopped the procession for 
ten minutes while he took photographs of it. 
Who wouldn’t bea boy and a king if he could do 
as he pleased in this fashion ? 
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| had enough of forty-niners, of men who knew 
| the business from the bottom. He had lost six 
thousand dollars in one month through their 
advice. Now he wanted a man trained in the 
| schools, who knew the business not from the 
| bottom up, but from the top down. 


TIME WILL TELL. 


fpent is not a new disease. A history of | 

the malady, prepared by a French specialist, | 
records the testimony of a mummy to the antiquity | 
of the aftliction. The indication is that the | > & 
death, thousands of years ago, was due to peri- | 


O Time, whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou! 
Thomas W. Parsons. 


withdrawal of a constantly greater element of | the demand for iron and steel at home was so 
the population from productive labor, and the great; in the other case a small grain-crop left 
ruinous drain upon national finances for equip- | a smaller surplus for sale abroad. 

ping an armament and keeping it “up to date,” |. 

will make it impossible for the civilized nations | & © 


to-quntinns Shs poatens wilidiary apetam. THE ENGLISH SCHOOL QUESTION. 


It is not a sentimental argument, but the con- | 
Clusion of a hard-headed man of business. His | he debate on the education bill, which occu- 
pied the attention of the House of Commons 





book is such a storehouse of well-arranged facts | 
that the Russian experts commanded by the tsar | up to the recess of Parliament, was directed 


| to examine it advise the study of it by every staff | chiefly to the provisions for the control of the 


| 


| 


officer. 
Bloch’s last work was to begin the organization 


| of a “War and Peace Institution’ at Lucerne, 


schools. 
The bill represents an attempt te unify the 
English school system and to put its adminis- 


tonitis that had its origin in a diseased appendix. 
ee Bunsen, son of a farmer, was proud to 
belong to “that kernel of the nation, the 
cult. /ascu and cultivating class of society.” 
Doubtless many persons of pretensions, learning 
that the farmers of the United States will prob- 
ably realize two billion dollars cash from the 
current cereal-crop, would themselves like to 
belong to the “cultivating” class. 
he male spider is a dwarf, the female is a 
giant. It is the female which invites the 
fly to walk into her parlor. A Chicago anthro- 
pologist has recently been prophesying that the 
human race will soon resemble the arachnide, for 
the women are growing larger and the men 
smaller. What will the poor men do if his 
prophecy should come true? They find it hard 


enough even now to get their rights, so few are | 


left after the women have got what they want. i 


iy 1890 the railways of the country carried eighty 


billion tons of freight one mile, and in 1900, | 


according to the census report, they carried one 


hundred and forty billion tons. ‘They charged | 
a fraction more than nine-tenths of a cent for | 


carrying each ton a mile in 1890, and only seven 


THE SUPREME COURT. 
| he retirement of Mr. Justice Gray from the 


Supreme Court of the United States, and | 
the selection of Chief Justice Holmes of | 
| Massachusetts as his successor, directs attention | 
|anew to the composition of that august court | 


| which the historian Freeman described as the 
| only national tribunal in the world which can 
| sit in judgment on a national law and declare it 
null and void. 

A justice of the Supreme Court who has 
reached the age of seventy years, and who 
has served ten years, is permitted to retire on full 
pay. Mr. Justice Gray is seventy-four years 
old and had served twenty years. Mr. Justice 
Shiras is already seventy, and may retire when 
he reaches the ten years’ limit of service next 
October. Chief Justice Fuller will be seventy 
next February, and Mr. Justice Harlan next 
June, and both will then have the privilege of 
| retirement. 
| The possibility of four vacancies within a 
| single twelve months, in a tribunal of nine 
members, seems to indicate that the court is 
one of frequently changing composition. ‘The 
contrary is the case. The last retirement prior 
to that of Mr. Justice Gray was that of Mr. 
Justice Field, who resigned in 1897. But when 


and a half tenths in 1900. They will charge | he was appointed by President Lincoln in 1863, 
still less in 1910 and carry much more, for the | he had as one of his colleagues Mr. Justice 
ingenuity of inventors and financiers is continu- | Wayne, who went upon the bench in the same 
ally employed in reducing the cost of railway | year in which the great Chief Justice Marshall 
transportation. | left it. ‘These three judicial terms spanned nearly 


|@ museum which, by means of pictures, models, 
charts and other legitimate devices, should 
exhibit the complete horrors of war. His large- 
minded plan was to open similar institutions in 
all the great centers of travel and population. 

Although there is no novelty in Bloch’s theory 
that the war system must break down of its own 
weight, yet it is so powerfully presented that 
the volume containing a summary of his argu- 
ment will have a wide circulation, and will exert 
| a great influence upon popular opinion. 


*® © 


USEFUL AND USELESS. 


The miner brings the gold to light, 
The miser puts it out of sight. 
Selected. 


A NEW CROP OF HEROES. 


hen the novelists get through rewriting 
W history shall we have to revise our 

ideals? They have reconstructed 'Ti- 
berius and Aaron Burr, “Bloody Mary,’’ Henry 
VIII. and other “shady” characters, almost 
persuading some of us that these were gentle- 
hearted, high-minded creatures who have been 
scandalously vilified. But suppose the novelists 


and Martin Luther, Sidney and Bayard and 

Joan of Are? Then the next generation might 

find itself worshiping new heroes and heroines. 
Seriously, however, there is something to be 


should take to “writing down” Washington | 


tration in the hands of lecal authorities. It deals 
| with two classes of schools already existing, the 
“board schools,” which correspond to American 
public schools, and the “voluntary schools,” 
which have been established and maintained 
mostly by religious denominations. ‘The bill 
puts both classes of schools upon the same foot- 
ing, so far as maintenance at the public cost is 
concerned, but it proposes to perpetuate denomi- 
national control of the “voluntary schools” by 
giving their representatives two-thirds of the 
places in the boards of management. 
| It was over this provision that the controversy 
| raged, in Parliament and in the press, especially 
| with reference to seven or eight thousand parishes 
wherein there are no schools save the denomina- 
| tional or voluntary schools, and where parents 
| have consequently no choice as to the influences 
to which their children may be subjected. Most 
| of these schools are Church of England schools, 
and Noneconformist sentiment, in Parliament and 
| out of it, was aroused against the provisions of 
the government’s bill. 

In one sense the situation was not. a new one. 
These schools had long been the only ones avail- 
able in the parishes in question, and Noncon- 
formist parents had sent their children to them 
without complaint. But to make these denomi- 

national schools a charge upon the ratepayers 
involved the introduction of a new principle. 

It is significant that in the vote on this feature 
of the bill the government majority dropped to 
less than one-third of its normal proportions. 


anish newspapers are urging the sale to the | 


United States of Greenland, along with 
the Danish West Indies. If the United States 
should not want Greenland, they propose that it 
be sold to England and be annexed to Canada. 
There will have to be considerable more dis- 
cussion of this subject, both in Denmark and 
elsewhere, before the title to “Greenland’s icy 
mountains” is transferred. But would it not be 
interesting if England should get the “icy 
mountains,” to go along with “India’s coral 
strand,” which she already possesses ? 


[" four short stories, written by different authors 

and published within a year in periodicals of 
excellent standing, the same central idea has been 
developed—the lamentable error of judgment that 
led a dog to carry a stick of dynamite to a man. 
No one of these writers copied any of the others. 


the whole of the last century, for Marshall began 
his service in 1801. 

No American institution is more deeply rooted 
in the respect of the people than the Supreme 
Court. The justices are appointed for life, and 
are thus above the mutations of politics. Their 
action has rarely been even suspected of partizan- 
ship, and their decisions are worthy of the 
universal respect which they seldom fail to 
command. 

* © 


TROLLEY-CARS AND AUTOMOBILES. 


ot long ago a ten-year-old Hartford, Con- 
necticut, boy, visiting in New York, saw 

a street-car drawn by horses, and asked 

his father what it was. He had been born 
since the introduction of the trolley-car, and the 
horse-car was as strange to him as a Connecticut 
road filled with a drove of cattle on their way 


Probably, however, all of them owed their | to the New York market would be to his father. 


inspiration to an actual incident of a British 
Columbia mining-camp, which first got into 
print in Spokane, and was reprinted in The 
Companion in November, 1901. ‘The occurrence 
is of interest as showing how keen a watch for 
“material” is kept up by literary men. 
“To a large portion of the sons of ministers 
not turn out as well as the sons of other 
people?” ‘This was the interesting question 
discussed by the Society of the Sons of Ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, at its recent session 
in Glasgow. ‘The chief speaker, who is the 
Moderator of the General Assembly, declared 
that the “sons of the manse’’ have given more 
ornaments to art, literature and science than any 
other class. It is probable that any American 
who takes the trouble to count up the children 
of ministers known to him, and to weigh them 
in the balance, will come to the same conclusion. 


If the adult can get the point of view of the 
child he will appreciate somewhat the extent of 
the revolution in transportation methods that has 
taken place within twenty years or less. The 
horse-car has disappeared from the cities, save on 
one or two short lines in New York, and street- 
cars have been introduced in small cities and large 
villages where they were unknown. 

Then, too, suburban villages have been con- 
nected. with cities by electric-car lines, and the 
rural districts which had no railway conveniences 
are traversed by the trolley-cars. Consequently, 
the stage-coach, which carried the mail and 
freight and a few passengers, has found its 
occupation fast disappearing. 

At the same time the business of the rural 
|merchant has been injured because his old 
eustomers go to town to do their trading. All 
this has changed the conditions of rural life, and 
it has been followed by a shifting of population 





said in favor of attempts to lift the load of obloquy 
that rests upon many a historical character. A 
man’s contemporaries seldom see him as he really 
is, and they do not at all see him as he thinks 
he is or as he wants to be. They put their own 
interpretation upon his deed, and give him limited 
credit for his aspirations. But such personal 
prejudices die with those who hold them. In the 
clear white light of history one who chooses to 
look may see the actual character—a compound 
of good and evil, like all the rest of us. 

The danger that really threatens from the new 
fashion of rehabilitating historic personages is 
that an author who in good faith undertakes 
such a task may become a partizan and an 


that his hero’s acts were justifiable because his 
hero performed them. Then every page he 
writes sets up a false standard of conduct, and 
confuses the difference between right and wrong. 
The thing to be borne in mind by both the writer | 


apologist. ‘Then the infatuated man assumes | 


The bill will be taken up again after the recess, in 
October, when it will become clear whether leisure 
for retiection has made its provisions more toler- 
| able to its opponents or less so. 





 & 


MONEY LYING AROUND. 


he new superintendent of the shoe factory took 

some coins from his pocket and threw them 
over behind the’ barrels, and then he called the 
man who was supposed to take care of the store- 
room. “Tom,” the superintendent said, “if you 
find any money lying around here, bring it to the 
office.” 

“You lost some money, sir?” 

“Yes, I dropped part of it. There’s quite a 
lot on the floor. Guess you’d better have a hunt 
for it.” 
| After a little while the laborer came into the 
| office and smilingly handed over several quarters 
and dimes. 

“Is that all you found, Tom?” asked the super- 


and the reader of historical fiction is that @ intendent. “That isn’t half of it. You’ll have to 
tendency to excuse ill-doing is not an “amiable | move the barrels again and sweep the floor. By 
weakness,” but a betrayal of principle. | the way,” he added, “pick up all the heels and 


| counters you find, put them in a box, and fetch 


* & | to me.” 
Half an hour later the man who had charge of 
GROWTH OF FOREIGN TRADE. | the storeroom appeared with a good-sized box. 


‘ : | He shook his head in token of failure as he set 
ome idea of the expansion of the foreign trade | the pox down; but the superintendent, glancing 
of the United States may be formed from | at the box, did not wait for him to speak. 
the latest report of the Bureau of Statistics | “I thought you’d find five dollars more if you 
of the Treasury Department, which gives figures | looked a little closer,” the superintendent said. 
for the past twenty-five years and more. Since “But I didn’t, sir,” the man declared, in a tone 


1875 the exports of manufactured cotton have | f surprise. “I didn’t find another cent.” 


increased from four million dollars’ worth to 
thirty-one million dollars’ worth, and of unman- 
ufactured cotton from one hundred and ninety 
million dollars to two hundred and ninety mil- 


“What do you call these in the box? Here are 
| five dollars’ worth of heels and counters. If they 
| are taken care of the firm is just five dollars 
| better off than it would be if they were kicked 
around until they warped and rolled and got shov- 





es from the country to the town and from the to 

Ww™ is despised is not necessarily despicable ! | to the country. aden we 
wigs R he rn tathg erg ig oe | 'The aca the automobile, which is now 

pssed ‘ s >| approaching, will produce a still greater trans- 
wanted by neither and tetneed vend separate | formation. ‘The automobile is bound to be more 
rn A> Aone oe Sh — aa = | than a toy for millionaires, although many people 

uarter - become, throug’ | will be injured or killed by it before it 

copper, iron and forests, a tract of enormous general oe Then an si on poe rene 
value. Alaska repeats the story. It was pur-| puilding in various parts of the country, there 
chased from Russia for seven million dollars | win} gome a still wider seattering of population, 
for political reasons, and was supposed to be | for the conveniences of the town will be taken to 


worthless commercially, save for its seal fishery. the door of the dweller in the country, and rural 
Yet it now produces twenty million dollars a | jgojation will be a thing of the past. “se 


year in gold; its salmon fisheries promise in | 
a few years to be worth many millions; its | * © 
primeval forests are practically priceless in | 





lions ; of breadstuffs from one hundred and eleven | eled into the furnace. One of the things you and 
millions to two hundred and thirteen millions ;| I are here for is to keep money off the floor by 
of meat and dairy products and other provisions | looking after such matters.” 

from eighty -three millions to two hundred} When tools rust and materials go to waste, 


millions ; of ironand steel from nineteen millions | 


| to ninety-eight millions; of paper from seven 
| hundred thousand to seven millions; and so on 


through the list of exports. 

We do not import a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of any singlecommodity. Seventy million 
dollars’ worth of coffee was the largest item in 
1902, and that is only twenty millions more | 
than in 1875. ‘The imports of sugar, which | 
usually head the list, were exceptionally small 
during the last year. 

China is the largest purchaser of cotton cloths. | 
It purchased sixteen million dollars’ worth in| 
1902, which is four times as much as in 1901, 


| when siovenliness and lack of system lead to the 


destruction of useful things, it means that money 
has been left “lying around.” Any spendthrift 
who dropped a bank-note or a coin would hasten 
to pick it up, but sensible people carry their 
precautions further. They look after “money’s 
worth” as well as money. 


es & 


TWO ORANGES. 


“*\7our waist,” once wrote Mrs. Barbauld to a 

friend, “must be of the circumference of two 
oranges—no more.” That was in the days of 
stiff stays, tight lacing, high-heeled shoes, tower- 
ing head-gear, and disregard of comfort in the 


during the Boxer uprising, and twice as much as | costume of what she elsewhere termed “the modish 


lumber and wood pulp for the manufacture of 
paper. ‘The feet of the United States, as its West 


India islands have been termed, may be of clay, | 


but its Alaskan heal is aly) st literally fine gold. 


A large proportion of the occupants of the | 


winter resorts along our Atlantic coast, it is 
said, consists of successful business men under 
forty years of age. Many of them lack college 
training and the resources of rest and recreation 
afforded by a love of literature. A related fact 
may tip the balance in some reader’s mind toward 
a college education. Not long ago the manager 
of a California mine applied to the president of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University for a trained 
mining engineer. The writer said that he had 


“THE FUTURE OF WAR.” 
M Jean de Bloch, who died early in 1902, 





was a Polish banker of the first 
importance, a man to whom the Rus- 
| Sian government turned for advice and help in 
its financial operations. He was a man of 
thought, and therefore studied the social and 
economic conditions which make it necessary 
for governments to raise large sums of money. 
His studies led him to the conclusion that the 
maintenance of great standing armies is at the 
root of the matter, and that in the natural 
progress of events these armies will bring about 
their own destruction. 

| His argument is that the immense improvement 
|in the implements and methods of warfare, the 





in 1900. The exports to the Philippines have 
grown from ninety-four thousand dollars’ worth 
in 1897 to five millions in 1902. 

Europe, the best customer of this country, 
bought a billion dollars’ worth of American 
goods. The North and Central American coun- 
tries and the West Indies come next with two 
hundred millions; Asia next with sixty-three 
millions; South America next with thirty-eight 
millions ; then Oceania with thirty-four millions, 
and Africa last with thirty-three millions. 

Although the total foreign trade in 1902 is 
slightly less than in 1901, the reasons are not far 
to seek. The falling off in exports was chiefly 
in iron and grain. The exportation of these 
commodities declined because, in the one case, 





| woman, presentably prepared for the scrutinizing 
| eye of society.” 
It was also, by way of necessary relief, the day 
of the “shapeless short gown and sack,” often 
| worn until late afternoon, or till it was necessary 
|to go out or to receive callers; for an all-day 
endurance of compression of two-orange degree 
was beyond the capacity even of our heroic fore- 
mothers. 

They were, however, early subjected to prepar- 
atory training for the requirements of the period 
in figure, carriage and repressive decorum. To 
loll, to slouch and to romp were regarded as equal 
and cardinal sins; and many an old-time boarding- 
school devoted more time to combating these 
evils, and affording counteracting instruction in 
such feminine graces as managing a train, the 
proper way to get in and out of a carriage, and 
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how to keep one’s hands and feet inconspicuously 
and judiciously arranged, than to the inculcation 
of more literary knowledge. 

“Although perfectly straight and well made,” 
recorded Mrs. Somerville of her experience at 
poarding-school as a child of ten, “1 was enclosed 
in stiff stays, with a steel busk in front, while 
above my frock bands drew my shoulders back 
till the shoulder-blades met. Then a steel rod, 
with a semicircle which went under the chin, was 
clasped to the steel busk in my stays. In this 
constrained state I, and most of the younger girls, 
had to prepare our lessons.” 

Poor little martyrs! One can but wonder that 
they ever survived the ordeal with spirit and con- 
stitution undestroyed. It is such glimpses of 
bygone folly that make us realize the full value 
and importance of the advantages which the 
women of to-day enjoy as a matter of course: their 
healthful outdoor sports, their modest and becom- 
ing short skirts, their comfortable shirt-waists ; 
even the elementary liberty accorded them to sit, 
stand and move naturally and at ease, untram- 
meled by endless petty restrictions. 

e 


WHERE HEREDITY FAILS. 


— British medical weekly has been 
inquiring into the question of the transmission 
of genius from father to son, and has discovered 
that the sons of great poets are generally “dull 
dogs.” <A writer in Harper’s Weekly points out 


that most eminent English poets had no sons, or | 


lost them early. The remark is true of American 
poets also. 

Poetic fervor may be a flame that burns out in 
its own generation. Often the poet seems to put 
so much into his work as to sacrifice his paternity ; 
and often, alas! the professional poet is too poor 
to marry at all. : 

However that may be, many English poets are 
quit of the charge of begetting “dull dogs” of 
sons, for they never had any sons. Cowley, 
Butler, Otway, Prior, Congreve, Gay, Phillips, 
Savage, Thomson, Collins, Shenstone, Akenside, 
Goldsmith, Gray and Johnson all died without 
leaving offspring, and Marlowe, Pope, Keats, 
Swift, Watts and Cowper never married. 

There are cases on the other side. Coleridge’s 
son, Hartley, was a poet of respectable ability; 
all the Tennysons wrote poetry, so did all the 
Rossettis, father and children; Addison’s father 
was a writer of some importance, although Addi- 
son’s descendants did not pass into the second 
generation. The same is true of Dryden’s 
descendants. 

Milton’s family and Shakespeare’s became 
extinct in the second and third generations. Sir 
Walter Scott’s baronetcy expired with his son. 


“ DAGOES.”’ 


t is an elementary and not a particularly brilliant 

joke to refer to all foreigners of the Latin race 

as “dagoes.” But how many of us who thus 

advertise our own narrowness know where the 
word dago originally came from? 


In early days, as the New York Times reminds | 


us, the hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
California were Portuguese. They cultivated 
thrifty little gardens and carried on a fishing trade 
along the shores and up the creeks near San 
Francisco. The most common name among them 
was Diego,—pronounced Deeaygo,—and the tran- 
sition from Diego to Dago was natural. The 
epithet was transplanted to the Atlantic coast, 
and the American hoodlum there, as everywhere, 
found it a convenient term to express his crude 
intolerance. 

One day, at a railway-station, two Italian 
laborers were talking volubly in their native 
tongue, and two American laborers were regard- 
ing them superciliously, yet with some pity, as one 
might view the efforts of a chimpanzee to make 
himself understood. Presently one of the Ameri- 
cans, who certainly thought that he belonged to 
a superior race, said to his companion: 


“That ain’t no language them fellers are talkin’. | 


It’s nothin’ but a jabber.” 


ASPIRED TO HIGHER HONORS. 


ear-Admiral J. A. Howell, of the United States 
Navy, popularly known as the “father of the 
modern torpedo,” because of his invention of that 
engine of war, is credited by the Toronto Satur- 
day Night with knowing why he married, a piece 
of knowledge which some unmarried persons 
seem to regard as uncommon. 

It was generally believed that he was wedded 
to the science of warfare, and it was a surprise to 
the entire navy when he married a charming 
woman. / 

A number of years after his marriage a fellow 
officer visited Admiral Howell, and saw the 
children of the distinguished sailor playing about 
the house. 

“It’s like a dream, old man!” said the visitor. 


“We never thought of your getting married. How | 


did you happen to think about it?” 

“Oh,” replied Admiral Howell, glancing affec- 
tionately at his children at play, “I got tired of 
being referred to merely as the ‘father of the 
modern torpedo.’ ” 


& & 


A DOUBLE POINT. 


he old question of the scholasties, “How many 


angels are supported on the point of a/| 


needle?” was once charmingly answered by the 
late Doctor Talmage. The Philadelphia 7'imes 
tells how. Some theological students were laugh- 
ing over the question when in the company of 
Doctor Talmage. 

“Well,” said he, “how many do you think?” 

As no one answered, he went on with character- 
istic decision. 

“Pll teil you—five. Let me prove it to you. 
One very stormy night I was returning home 
late, and I noticed a light in the window of a 
room where a poor woman lived whose husband 
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was at sea. I wondered what kept her up so late, 
and I went to see. I found her hard at work 
sewing by her lamp, while her five rosy children 
were sound asleep near her. There was a needle 
supporting five angels.” 


* & 


A CASUAL SITTER. 


ne of the close friends of the late Doctor 
Evans of Philadelphia, the “American den- 
tist,” as he was generally called in Paris ~and 


who made a specialty of photographs of royalty. 
The Philadelphia Press states that it was through 





London, was Nadar, the great Paris photographer, | 


| 


| 


Doctor Evans that Nadar and King Edward of | 


| England were brought together. In an interview, 
| talking about the peculiarities of royal sitters, 
| Nadar mentioned the present King of England. 


The Prince of Wales, now the king, he said, 
| Was one of my easiest and most successful sitters. 
| He always came in as if principally bent on 
lounging about the studio and hearing me talk 
about my old days, my ballooning adventures, my 
boulevard gossip, and all that sort of thing. The 
siege of Paris during the Franco-German War, 
and the manner in which Doctor Evans assisted 
in Eugénie’s escape, especially interested him. 
Then, before going, he or I would casually 
suggest that we try a negative or two. The result 
was always good, because he felt thoroughly at 
home and natural. But his talk was always about 
men and actualities, never about books or pictures. 
If I could tell him a good story about Sir Frederick 
Leighton or about Whistler he enjoyed it. If I 
— their success in their art he looked 
ored. 


pc) Ca) 


| HOME ADVANTAGES. 


n “Jane Austen, Her Homes and Her Friends,” 
Constance Hill describes Miss Austen’s for- 
tunate girlhood. She enjoyed unusual privileges. 
Her father was so good a scholar that he could 
himself prepare his sons for the university. 


Her mother was a well-educated woman and a 
thorough lady, although she sat darning the 
family stockings in a parlor into which the front 
door opened. She loved all —— things, and 
had a vigorous nature and a contented mind that 
gang young and cheerful in spirit until extreme 
old age. She was an excellent letter-writer. In 
her was to be found the germ of that ability which 
flowered in Jane. 

he home conversation was rich in shrewd 
remarks, bright with playfulness and humor and 
occasional flashes of wit. It was never troubled 
by disagreements, even in little matters, for it 
was not the habit of the Austen family to dispute 
or argue with each other. Bad grammar Jane 
never heard, nor slang, for there was no slang in 
her home in those days. 

Thus circumstanced, it is no wonder that even 
her earliest compositions, however trivial their 
subject may be, are characterized by their pure 
and simple English. To hear no slang and no bad 
grammar was indeed an advantage such as no 
young writer of the present day can command. 
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PLENTY OF COLOR. 


Wh ae poems,” said the editor, “are all right in 
rime and meter, but they lack color. Bring 
me something with a little color, something bright 
and warm, and I will pay for it.” So the poet 
|returned to his factory and constructed the 
following: 


| To many a sky-blue river, 
To many a saffron shore. 
Where the pearl-gra shadows quiver, 
Or the moss-green breakers roar, 
The rose-hued maid is going 
To spend a week or two, 

Where brick-red kine are lowing, 
And the meadow breeze is blue; 
She’ll leave the fresh green fellow 
At work in the grim ay town, 

‘ad romances yellow 
n the forest’s Vandyke brown. 


| The editor had to admit there was plenty of 
| = poem, but for some reason he refused 
© take it. 
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TAKING NO CHANCES. 


hat ancient worthy who claimed that the 
ballads of a country would, in the end, make 
| its history, might also have included the hymns. 
Our feet march to the measures we set them. A 
correspondent of the London Telegraph tells how 
Lord Kitchener interpreted the power of music. 


It was on a day when the peace settlement with 
the Boers was momentarily expected that a 
worthy dean planned to anticipate matters, and 
| perhaps give the powers a little nudge. He tele- 
| orageed itchener from the Orange River Colony: 

“As I am acting as chaplain, and conducting 
divine service in many camps to-morrow, may 
I ask if the hymn, ‘Peace, Perfect Peace,’ would 
not be a eae to be given out?” 

Lord Kitchener wired this +k “Please your- 
self. I think ‘Onward, Christ 
as good.” 


BISMARCK’S COFFEE. 


h aminor way an anecdote in Short Stories shows 

Bismarck’s ability to shape his own ends. 

It is customary in the cheaper classes of German 

inns to substitute chicory for coffee. Bismarck 

was aware of this, so one day when he came to a 

small inn, after a long journey, he sat down and 
called the innkeeper to him. 


“Have you any chicory?” said he. 
| “Yes, sir,” returned the innkeeper. 
|_ “Well, bring all you have here to me!” ordered 
Bismarck. 
The innkeeper was gone a few minutes, and 
| returned with an immense armful of chicory. 
“Is this all the chicory you have in the house?” 
| asked Bismarck. 
“Yes—all.” 
“Well, then,” said Bismarck, “leave this chicory 
here and make me a cup of coffee.” 


So & 


SURE OF ONE CROP. 


“HH: you look busy! What are you doing?” 

asked a man, represented in Moonshine as 
| looking over the wall of his neighbor, a suburban 
gardener. 


| 
“Planting some of my seeds,” said the owner of 
the garden, shoving his spade into the ground. 
“Itlooks to me,” said the neighbor, suspiciously 
eying an object on the ground, “as if you were 
planting one of my hens.” 
“Well, that’s all right,” replied the man with the 
spade. “The seeds are inside.” 
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Winter Catalogue, which 
will be sent free together 
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THE REENFORCEMENT 
An Incioent in the 





Travis with his little company of Americans was 
holding the fortress against the army of Santa Anna, 
led by Castrillon and Cos. A devoted band of young 
men, inspired by romantic courage, cut their way 


die with its defenders. 
force of the Mexicans finally overcame the little garri- 
son, only six of the Americans were alive to surrender, 
but they were afterward killed on Santa Anna’s orders. 
ee! what gallant horsemen ride 
From the poplar’s dappled shade, 

In a swift, unswerving rank ; 

Fleet as flows the crested tide, 

Sun on belt and naked blade, 

Empty scabbard at each flank? 


Now, Castrillon, hold your place 
Lest that wave’s relentless flow 
Sweep you from the trembling plain. 
Perjured Cos, what hope of grace? 
Ye who keep the Alamo 

Wonder and rejoice again. 


Crash! Brave steed and rider fall 
In that hot, accursed hail. 

Ringing drops the nerveless sword ; 
Crumbling bends the advancing wall. 
Death is guarding with his flail 
Santa Anna’s Mexic horde. 


Cheer! They close their ragged line. 
Cheer! Red spur to spur they ride; 
Cheer! They meet the battle’s brunt 
And their keen blades brightly shine, 

As with long, unstaying stride, 6 
Keep they still a steady front. 


Like a froth the wind has torn, 
Half to right and half to left, 
Falls the Mexican array; 

As a vessel, tempest-borne, 
Dashing through the crimson cleft 
The invaders held their way. 


On the fort deep silence fell 

Over Travis’s hero band. 

No eye sought a neighbor’s face: 
Chained, as by a potent spell, 
Panting stood they, steel in hand, 
For a leaf-fall’s tardy space. 


Then rang out the plaudits deep 
As upon the hither side, 

Like a sunburst after rain, 
From that fearful furrow leap 
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Horse and horseman, stride to stride, 
Coming down across the plain. 
Those who smiled, unmoved, at fate, 
Dauntless in the face of death, 

Men of iron—ran amain, 

Shouting, to the fortress gate; 
Laughing, sobbing, in a breath, 
When at length the troop drew rein. 
Thronging through the sally-port 
Brawny hands in greeting met; 
Voices trembled jn a jest 

And the grim and ancient fort 

Rang from base to parapet 

With the music men love best. 

From his post the leader came, 

Met them with untroubled face, 

“It was nobly done and great.” 
Then he added, smiling grave, 

“Til the prize for such a race, 

Help from San Filipe comes late.” 
“Life or death, what odds?” they cried. 
“We have ridden fast to-day 

(Ask Almonté how we came) 

Just to fight at Travis’s side. 

There is nothing more to say; 

Room to die is all we claim.” 


* © 


A KINDLY LIGHT. 


§ OR centuries the “light in 
the window” has been a 
natural emblem of friendly 
direction and outreaching 
love. Writers, from Shake- 
speare to the humblest para- 
grapher, have made moral and 
spiritual use of it. Its aptness 
gives it perennial value. 

A schooner on its way from 
Boston to Nova Scotia was driven by a winter 
storm on the “Bantam” rocks on the Maine coast, 
and it went to pieces so quickly that the crew 
had barely time to launch their dory and push off. 

Nothing ever seemed less likely than that they 
would escape. Blinded by the flying snow, the 
men had been unable to steer their ship, and now, 
at night, cast to the wind and waves in a frail boat, 
their lives hung upon the chance of a miracle. 
They rowed at random, for they could only guess 
which way to head for shelter. It was impossible 
to find by seeking any of the coves that would 
give them shelter on that rugged coast. 

When they were nearly exhausted, suddenly 
a strange eddy in the wind showed them a light 
through the smothering storm. They turned 
about and pulled toward it, and presently felt the 
terrible power of the waves begin to abate, and 
in a little while they knew where they were. 

Between Cape Newagen at the lower end of 
Southport Island and a small neighboring island 
there is a small but safe harbor. In one of the 
houses of the little fishermen’s village a woman 
awake late at night, caring for her invalid hus- 
band, had looked out into the storm, and seeing 
only unbroken darkness along the miles of coast, 
set her lamp in the window. She knew the 
perils of the ocean, and the simple act was her 
prayer of pity for drifting souls. It was that 













THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





little lamp which, later in the night, guided the 
five shipwrecked sailors to the refuge of her 
home. 

There are lives that are as truly a beacon and 
a blessing as that woman’s lamp. They make 
no heroic rescues, but their influence saves many 
from danger. It is what the sublime Teacher 
meant when He said, “‘Let your light so shine.” 


* ¢ . 


HE GOT THE HALF-DOLLAR. 


ne of the best dog stories which has been 
O told in a long time is related in the Nash- 
ville Banner. The narrator of the anec- 
dote was driving in a town in Mississippi with the 
owner of the dog. To show the animal’s cleverness 
he got out of the carriage, held his pocketbook to 
the dog’s nose, and then taking therefrom a half- 
dollar, hid it under a large rock. The men drove 
on for a half-mile, and then the dog was com- 
manded to fetch the half-dollar. 


The animal, without the least hesitation, started 
back on a run, and my friend a that as 
the rock was — the dog would be unable to 
turn it over, so would have to scratch under it to 
reach the piece of congas | and it would naturally 
take him some time. It did, for he had not 
appeared when we retired, about ten o’clock. 

Early the next morning we heard a sharp bark 
at the door. When the door was opened in rushed 
the dog, dragging with him a pair of trousers 
which he dropped on the floor. 

Of course we were mystified, but the explanation 
soon came in the shape of a neighbor who lived 
several miles distant. He rode up on a mule, and 
inquired if a dog with a pair of trousers in his 
mouth had come into the house. Just then the 
pointer walked out on the porch, and the man 
exclaimed, “Why, there’s the dog now.” 

The caller said that late in the afternoon of the 
day before he found the dog scratching under a 
large rock near the road, and thinking he was 
after a rabbit, stopped and lifted the rock up and 
to his surprise found a half-dollar underneath. 
He put the money in his pocket, and the dog 
followed him home. The 06 appeared to_ be 
friendly, and the man petted him and gave him 
his oes. 

At night when the family retired the dog was 

ut out-of-doors, but he kept up such a racket 

hat no one on the place could sleep, and when 

the man opened the door to drive the animal 
away he rushed into the bedroom and at once 
became quiet. He lay down near the foot of the 
bed and slept there all night. 

Early in the morning, the man said, he got up 
and opened the window, and the instant he did so 
the dog seized his trousers and jumping out the 
window, fled with them. The man followed as 
soon as he could get his mule. 

Of course my friend searched the pockets of the 
trousers which the dog had brought, and there 
found the half-dollar. 


* ¢ 


THE MAN HIMSELF. 


contact with all the subordinates of their 

force, and for that reason they are likely 
to deal more justly with them if some one of their 
immediate assistants can keep them in touch with 
the human side of that wider stratum. A corre- 
spondent of the Washington Star says that a 
Cabinet officer was one. day signing documents 
when his private secretary called his attention to 
the paper last under his hand. 


“Did you notice, sir,” said he, “that this is an 
order for dismissing one of the watchmen?” 

“Yes, but it is for physical disability, and it 
bears the necessary O. K.” 

“I wish you could rescind the order,” said the 
ee secretary, separating the paper from the 
rest. 

“Do you make a personal request for the man’s 
retention ?” 

“Not yet. I only want you to see him,” 

“Very well.” And Thomp was 

He was a man somewhat advanced in years, 
whose hands and legs were twisted with rheu- 
matism. 

“Thompson,” asked the private secretary, “how 
are you this summer?” 

“All right, sir, thank you,” the old man replied, 
wonderingly. 

“You get around, don’t you, Thompson? Your 
mind is clear, your general health as good as may 
be expected? The doctor, you told me the other 
day, said you — F live for years, a little twisted 
and bent, but well able to attend to your duties, 
and to — your family?” 

“Tek oe 

“Well, Thompson, the Secretary just wanted to 
meet you, and to wish you a continuance of good 
health. He has heard of ‘ou, and is glad that he 
is able to show you a slight evidence of his con- 
sideration in retaining you on the roll as a reward 
for your pluck in keeping up under afflictions 
which would have crushed stronger men. Your 
place is secure. Go back to your chair.” 

his was a lesson which the Cabinet officer took 
to heart; never again did he sign an order for 
dismissal without personally investigating the 
case. 


| (CO con: officers naturally do not come in 
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IN A FLORIDA BOG. 
T" hunter's life often means peril not only to 


the hunted but to the hunter as well. An 

experience of the Indian River country of 
Florida is told in the New York Sun by W. B. 
Ingersoll. He was duck-shooting alone with not 
even a dog for company. He had been jumping 
sloughs, wading brooks and retrieving his own 
kills. He says: 


I wore a wading suit of mackintosh which came 
above my waist and was strapped to my shoulders. 
About noon I came to an open space, green with 
the freshness of spring. 1 came to it suddenly, 
ae from a tangle of oaks and vines which 
grew to its edge, and from a puddle near its center 
@ mallard duck flushed. It was a fine shot, and 
the bird fell not ten feet beyond the puddle, and I 
started after it. 

n was in my right hand, and over my left 
shoulder I had a — strap, from which hung a 
dozen birds, weighing some thirty pounds, as 
much as I cared to carry. I took two steps 
forward, and sank nearly to my waist in the bog. 
I tried to go back and made an effort to extricate 
myself by bearing down with the gun and my left 
hand on the green surface around me, and both 
gun and hané went under to my elbows. 

I let go the-gun, pulled out my hands with a 
little effort, and by that time had sunk nearly to 
the top of my waders. 

I was getting frightened. I made a desperate 
effort, and threw my body half round toward the 
firm bank I had quitted. That took me in to 
within an inch of my armpits. I could feel, or 
thought I felt, a steady suction on — 4 legs. 
Unquestionably there was quicksand under the 


bog. 
r knew that in another five minutes that green 





surface would close over my nostrils. A worse- 
scared man never saw himself being buried alive. 

I had thrown off my game a fore I sank 
so far. And then in my extremity I glanced up 
and saw a length of rattan vine, swinging from 
the limb of an oak which jutted over the bog, 
within reach of my right hand. I grabbed it. 

The rest was comparatively easy. I pulled on 
the rattan and slowly and steadi Ma drew myself 
up, but my mackintosh suit was left behind. My 
fun also was lost, but I saved my game bag, which 
1ad not settled much. 

But for that rattan vine I should to-day be under 
that treacherous green bog. 


GOOD-BY, SUMMER 





ongless the birds assemble, 
Keen for the southward flight; 
The gold and red leaves tremble 
In wonder at the sight. 


A music all of sorrow— 
The wind sings down the world; 
Night falls, and on the morrow 
The garden’s flags are furled. 


The smiling sun grows colder, 
And in their house of sky 

Even the stars look older: 
Summer, good-by!—good-by! 
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THE MODERN MILLIONAIRE. 


story which may be read either as a satire 

A on modern mammonism or as an illustra- 

tion of the offhand manner of the American 

rich man in deciding matters which are usually 

considered of moment, is told by the French corre- 

spondent of M. A. P. The millionaire of the story 

was standing on the pavement in Nice, talking in 

badly broken French to an enthusiastic owner of 
a fine automobile. 


“An interesting machine, the automobile,” said 
the American. 

“1 'res interessante,” said the Frenchman. 

“How much did that one cost?” asked the 
millionaire ganies to the machine that stood by 
the edge of the pavement. 

“Sixty thousand francs.” 

“Is it for sale?” 

“Yes, I am willing to part with it.” 

ate right. Have you another one?” 

o es.” 


“How much do you want for that?” 
“Fifty thousand francs.” 

“Wil you sell that, too?” 

“Ves ’ 


“T’ll take it, then.” 

Having concluded the bargain, the American 
millionaire calmly puffed his cigar a moment. 
Then a new thought struck him. 

“T’ve never been in one of the things yet,” he 
said, turning to the Frenchman, “and I shall want 
a motorman.” 

“Well, I cannot sell you one of those,” replied 
the Frenchman, lau g, “but as I happen to 
have two, I will ask one of them to consent to 
enter your service.” 

, “Can’t you ask him now?” suggested the Amer- 
can. 

The French explained things to his chaw- 
feur. .After a moment’s subdued talk, he an- 
nounced, “He is willing. Perhaps you would like 
to take a short drive to try your machine ” 

“IT should. Tell the chauffeur to be at my hotel 
an hour from now.” 

At the time specified the automobile was wait- 
ing. The millionaire came out with a small valise 
in his hand. 

“Where to, monsieur?” asked the driver, as his 
new master climbed in. 

The American replied nonchalantly, ‘Vienna; 
and as sharp as you like.” 
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A RARE BIRD. 


ritish army pets are of necessity limited in 
B number by regulation; otherwise each 
regiment would be cumbered with a me- 
nagerie. But when Tommy Atkins wants a new 
pet very much, he generally finds a way round 
rules even if it involves a little cutting of red tape, 
and he is often assisted by his official superiors, 
if they are kind-hearted. 


A troop-ship lately put in at Malta for a few 
hours, and one of the sergeants went on shore to 
pay a visit to a soldier son who was stationed 
here. When he returned he carried a small 
woolly dog under one arm. It was an engaging 
young thing, but the quartermaster steeled his 

eart and shook his head. 

“Official number of dogs already on ship,” said 
he yan ote ae 

The sergeant trie galaver, but it availed nothing 
so after eo perp exed for a space he reentered 
the boat in which he had come off to the ship, and 
returned to shore. When he came back he carried 
a bird-cage containing a strange-looking creature. 
It was covered with gay feathers, but it had four 


legs. 

RGan’t pass that there dog on board ship,” said 
Se ens. and the quartermaster bore out this 
verdict. 

“Dog, sir?”’ echoed the sergeant, in surprise and 
disgust. ‘“Can’t you tell a Maltese bird of para- 
dise from a dog? And you that up in feathers 
that perfessers consult with ye!” 

“Pass John Smith and one Maltese bird of 

aradise!”’ sang out the quartermaster, with a 


road grin. 

“There isn’t any order against taking birds on 
board as I knows on,” remarked John Smith, as 
he came over the side. And his expression of 
triumph did not fade even when, in the course of a 
+ “ve the feathers on the rare bird came off in 

e wash. 
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OVERREACHED HERSELF. 


n exalted sense of one’s personal knowledge 
and importance is very sure to antagonize 
others, and often leads to a situation 

embarrassing for the person who assumes supe- 
riority. The Philadelphia Times tells a story of 
the way in which a certain teacher in one of the 
up-town schools of that city was caught in a trap 
of her own making. 

She was one of a group of teachers who went 
through a fine botanical collection on a Saturday 
afternoon under the escort of a gentleman who 
has written several books on plants. She mani- 
fested little interest in anything Pe out by 
the guide as wonderful or beautiful, and super- 
ciliously remarked that her people in the country 
had specimens as good or better. The professor 








went into raptures over a giant cactus, but the 
self-important teacher interrupted with: 
“To me it seems rather commonplace. I have 


one at home much larger. I plan it when it 
was a mere slip, and have reared it ever since.” 
“That is indeed interesting,” said the professor, 
“for this cactus is exactly sixty-three years old.” 
He was allowed to do all the talking for the rest 
of the afternoon. 
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TOOK HIM AT HIS WORD. 


any anecdotes show that Indians have not 

been wanting fm calculation and cunning 

in their dealings with white people. 

Indeed, the paleface, although superior in intelli- 

gence and education, is often obliged to look 

very sharp in order not to become the dupe of 

the crafty red man. In “The Deserts of North 
America” this anecdote is related: 


An Indian, after hearing a preacher speak from 
the text, “Make vows to Heaven, and keep them,” 
went up to the preacher after the sermon, and 


said: 

“I have made a vow to fe to your house.” 

The minister was a little surprised, but he 
smiled and said, “Well, keep your vow.” 

On arriving at the house, the Indian seated 
himself, and after a time remarked, “I have made 
a@ vow to sup with you.” 

This was also granted, but when, after supper, 
the Indian announced, “I have made a vow to 
sleep in your house,” the minister began to fear 
that there would be no end to the vows of his 
attentive auditor. 

“That is easy to do, and you should keep your 
vow,” he said. “I will give you a bed. But,” he 
added, “I have made a vow that you shall leave 
to-morrow morning.” } 

The Indian nodded. “Good!” he said. “You 
make my vows come true; so I make your vow 
come true.” And the next morning he went away 
in good humor. 


* ¢ 


PROMPT PUNISHMENT. 


n the “History of Beverly,’”’ Massachusetts, the 
| following anecdote is related of a good justice 
of the peace in the old colonial times: On a 
cold night in winter a traveller called at his house 
for lodging. The ready hospitality of the justice 
was about to be extended, when the traveller 
unluckily uttered a word which his host consid- 
ered profane. 


The host at once informed his guest that he was 
a magistrate, pointed out the nature of the offense, 
and explained that he must expiate his fault by 
spending an hour in the stocks. 

Remonstrance was unavailing, for custom at 
that time allowed the magistrate to convict and 
punish at once; and in this case he acted as 
accuser, witness, jury, judge and sheriff all in 

e 


one. 

Cold as it was, the justice, aided by his son, 
conducted the traveller to the place of punish- 
ment, an open space near the meeting- house. 
Here the traveller was confined in the usual 
manner; but the benevolent executor of the law 
remained with him to beguile the time by edifying 
conversation. 

At the expiration of the hour the man was 
reconducted to the house, and hospitably enter- 
tained till the next morning. 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 


mong the students at a Chicago medical col- 

A lege was one who frequently tried to “play 

to the galleries” by twisting his answers in 

such a way as to raise a laugh. But one day the 

laugh went against him, says the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


One of his hits, although not at all original, was 
his description of a remarkable red bat he had 
seen. The class was much interested, but the 
professor was skeptical, and intimated that he 
should be better satisfied if he were to see it. 

“I’ve brought it with me,” said the student, and 
taking the paper off a package he exhibited a 
brickbat. 

The other day he was asked about the origin of 
cholera. 

“Asia, they say,” he answered, “but from my 
own experience I should say it was in the abdom- 
inal region.” 

“T did not mean cholera infantum,” remarked 
the professor, a and the joker couldn’t see 
for some time what the others were laughing at. 





® © 
PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


nvironment has a great influence over the 

minds of children in determining what sort 

of knowledge they assimilate. The Phila- 

delphia Telegraph reports this incident, the scene 

of which was the public school in a district where 
all the residents are skilled in farming: 


A Sapreioins was held at the schoolhouse, and 
after the banner had been flung to the breeze 
there was an exhibition of the drawings which 
the pupils had made and the work they had done 
—— the year. The teacher had recited to the 
class the ony of the landing of the Pilgrims, and 
after she had finished, she re ited each pupil 

try to draw from his or her imagination a 
picture of Plymouth Rock. 

Most of them went to work at once, but one little 
fellow hesitated and at length raised his hand. 

“Well, Willie, what is it?” asked the teacher. 

“Please, ma’am, do you want us to draw a hen 
or a rooster?” 
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NOT A CLERICAL MISSION. 


f a certain bishop, famous as one of the 
QO plainest men in England, the Liverpool 
Post tells a pleasing tale. One day, as 
this homely parson sat in an omnibus, he was 
amazed by the persistent staring of a fellow pas- 
senger, who presently said: 
“You’re a parson, ain’t you?” 
res.” 


“Look ’ere, parson, would you mind coming 
7ome with me to see my wife?” 

pmegning the wife was sick the clergyman went 
with the man. On arriving at the house the man 
called his wife, and pointing to the astonished 
parson, said: 

“Look ’e ere, Sairry! Yer said this morning as 
I wur the hugliest chap in England. Now, just 
yer look at this bloke!” 
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“Why is it,” asked a man of a negro who was 
doing some work for him, “that so few colored 
men commit suicide ?’’ : J 

“Well, boss,” was the reply, “when a nigger se 
down to worry he bound to fall asleep.”—New 





York Times. 




































looked terribly frightened, and jumped around 
| 80 that he almost knocked over the fern-stand. 
| At last the fairy godmother said it was time 


| she came back with her arms full. Everything | fF the fairy gifts to vanish; so back they went 
we had asked for was there—even the cow for | UP-Stairs to the toy-room, and we were taken 


the little curly-headed boy. It was such a nice | back to our beds, for the party was over. 
Doctor Blossom said he was Cinderella’s 


charioteer, and had come to drive my go-cart. 


By Ada Taylor Dawes. 


hospital is a funny place for a birthday big cow, covered with brown hair, and when | 
party, isn’t it? But there is where I | you pushed its head sideways it said, ““Moo-oo!”” be = 4 
had my last one. It was a surprise one, | It was so real that the little boy was ’most afraid | When he was lifting me into my bed he asked 


too! And it all happened this way : | to touch it. | me if I had enjoyed my party, and I said it was 
I had been in the hospital such a long| 1 wondered how Nurse Deary could have found | the most bee-yutiful one I ever had! 

time! Nurse Deary said it was only a | just what we wanted, and I almost thought she i?“ 

few weeks, but it seemed like years to | had changed herself into a real fairy. But after- | j 

me. I was longing to go home, and it | ward she told me that up-stairs there is a room 

did seem too bad to have my birthday | full of new playthings to take the places of the | 
come on Monday, because that was not a visiting | ones that are worn out or broken by the hospital | [t was Donald’s first year at school and he 
day, and mamma could not come to see me. | Children. So with a whole room full of toys came home one day a very sober boy. 

It was what Nurse Deary calls a “genuine | she was pretty sure to find what we asked for. | “Mamma,” he said, “the teacher- says if we 
blue Monday.” The rain was splashing on the | Of course a party wouldn’t be a party without | do it again we’ll all have to stay after school. I 
windows, and it made the very ‘ don’t just know what it is,—if we whisper or if 
sick ones fidgety and out of we don’t study,—but anyway it’s something like 
sorts. The new little girl in the that, and when she told us, we all cried together.” 
next bed was crying because her “Well,” said mamma, “you need not feel 
back ached and she wanted her badly, because I don’t suppose you will have to 
mamma. stay,” and she gave Donald a reassuring smile. 

i couldn’t help thinking what “Why?” he asked. 
a good time I should be having “Because you have 
if I were at home—I always too much sense. It 
have a birthday party. I tried must be a very stupid 
not to cry, because it makes it boy who will play 
harder for our kind nurses when and whisper in school 
we fret; but two big tears did and then have to stay 
squeeze out, and they ran down in and study in play- 
my cheeks just as Nurse Deary time.” 
came to give me my medicine. Donald seemed sat- 

“My brave girl crying, too?” isfied with this hope- 
she said. Then I told her all ful view of the case. 
about it, and what do you s’pose 
this dear, funny nurse did? She 
borrowed a doll’s cap from a 
little girl in the next but one bed, 
and pinned it on top of her own 
white cap. 

“Pye put on my ‘thinking- 
cap,’” she said. And then she smiled myste- 
riously and hurried away, for nurses are very 
busy people. 

Very soon the head nurse brought a birthday 
package that the expressman had just left for 
me. When I opened it I found such a dear 
little doll dressed like a hospital nurse. I named 
her Nurse Dora—Dora is Nurse Deary’s real 
name. Deary is just a pet name I made up for 
her because—well, I think you can guess why. 

The doll was from mamma, and papa sent 
eight pretty pinks and “one to grow on.” I 
kept the “one to grow on,” and asked Sister 
Margaret to give the others to the very sickest 
patients in the ward. 1 lent my doll right away 
to the new little girl in the next bed. 

I never knew before I went to the hospital 
how much fun you can have with your play- 
things by just lending them. Everybody in a 
hospital lends, and if you keep anything to 
yourself, you don’t enjoy it the least little speck. 

It was surprising how fast the morning went. 
Soon Nurse Deary came to me and said that it 
was her afternoon off, and she was going to 
spend it at my party. 

“My party! What do you mean?” I cried. 
Pretty soon I found out. 

The party was in the “sun-parlor,” and I 
went to it on a go-cart. A hospital go-cart isa 
little cot-bed on wheels. ‘There were eight 


HIS REWARD. 























guests at my party—three boys from the boys’ ” “ =e 
ward and five girls. That was all that were 
able to be out of bed. 


We had just got nicely acquainted when the a 
door opened and in came a little old woman. 
She had on a long, black cape and a high, red KITE - FLYING. 
hat tied under her chin, and she looked exactly 
like the fairy godmother in my Cinderella book. | a feast, and how our mouths watered when we; Two days after, his mamma saw him coming 

“I am the hospital fairy godmother,” she | saw the pink ice-cream and the dear little animal | up the street holding his head so high he fairly 
said. “You may each wish for some plaything, | crackers that went with it! They seemed the | leaned over backward. He came in and hung 
but be careful what you choose. Remember | best refreshments a party could have. | up his hat. 
what sometimes happens to children in fairy| Just as we finished our feast Doctor Blossom| “Ho! Some boys may like to play and whis- 
books when they wish for impossible things.” came in. We all love Doctor Blossom, and per and get kept, but I’ve got sense! All the 

Her eyes twinkled and her mouth smiled, and | were glad to have him at our party. He) boys but me got kept. We can’t tell yet which 
then I knew it was Nurse Deary. pretended to be shocked when we told him that | it was,—whisper or not study,—but it was one 

Nobody asked for too much, except a little | we had been eating ice-cream, and he said he | of ’em, and I just was still and worked, and here 

curly-headed boy. He wanted a cow that would | would have to give us an extra dose of medicine. I am!” 
truly moo! We tried to have him ask for some-| We put our hands over our mouths and cried, | * © 
thing else, but he would have that; so we asked | “Oh, no!” 
Nurse Deary (I mean the fairy godmother) not| When we said we had eaten the alphabet and| Tne baby of the family had her first view of 
to punish him, because he didn’t know better. | a lot of brownies and animals, he acted just too |a zebra at the Lincoln Park zoo in Chicago the 
You see he was very little—not more than four funny for anything! The tiny little boy shouted other day. Whereupon, after gazing at him in 
years old. 





|at the top of his voice that he had eaten two | some surprise, she exclaimed-rapturously, “Oh, 
She promised and went away. Pretty soon | bears, an elephant and a horse; the doctor | see that little horse with a baseball sweater on!” 








THE TWO ROADS. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


DOLLS’ SLUMBER SONG. 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





grees my babies, now the day is closing, 


All the tired little birds are drowsing in the nest; 


Out upon the lake the lilies are reposing, 


And so must you, my little ones, upon your mamma’s breast. 





“ 
EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE, MAKES A MAN HEALTHY, WEALTHY AND WISE.’’ 


h, the road to Healthy, Wealthy and Wise 
Runs by night through the Gates of Sleep. 
Straight over the Slumberland Beach it lies, 
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SYNCOPATIONS. 

To syncopate this beast of prey 
Make seats, an upper row ; 

A Hindu dervish then becomes 
A trade mart or a show. 

A warlike weapon you may change 
To filmy fabrie fair; 

Then toy a rumor heard 
And food for whales prepare. 

You may transform a poison snake 
To some fair maiden’s name ; 

Or make a substance that adheres, 
As your top-head the same. 

Thus may a piece of furniture 

4 A narrative become; 

This furry animal you change 
To auction’s busy hum. 

Now syncopate what’s for the foot, 
A ringing sound you hear ; 

If a machine you thus transform 
A landlord will appear. 

This low-wheeled carriage comes to be 
A cloak that priests have worn; 

And see, the person who revolts 
Makes just a frame for yarn. 

Here is a coin that we can change 
Into a good repast; 

And this musician may become 
A common wharf at last. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 
I’m found among the fishes. 
You may see me in the sky. 
I’m sometimes seen upon the stage. 
Emblem of rank am I. 
If on the right page you look 
You may find me in a book. 
And it has not been an age 
Since you've seen one on this page. 
3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

If you go to 123, 4567 are more helpful than 
daughters in rough 1234567. 

You must study your 123456 1234 56 Saturday 
and play more. ‘ 

She looked at the 123 4567 8 rude 
stare in return made her draw her 
12345678 over her face. 

It is 12345678 for you to have a 
thing that you 1234 5678 than once a 
month. 

I will begin to 1234 5678 as soon as 
] 12345678 my cushions. 

What do these boys 1234 56 the 
veranda? I fear they are up to some 
123456 mischief. 

That man, during the 123, 456789 
and bragged more than his history 
123456789. 

12, 344 567 request, laid aside our 
wraps, for the 1234567 was warm. 


4. 
CHARADES, 
. 
Stir my first until it is cooked ; dust 


my second until it is clean; then sit 
down and eat my whole. 


In olden legend my first did live, 
‘ar over my third, and he would 
rive 
Enchanting music to all who would 
hear ; 
But alas! he’s been dead this many 
a year. 
If he'd had my whole he needn't 
have died. 
When my second and fourth are 
placed side by side, 
You will see they’re the same, 
In form and in name. 


5. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 


They have such ---- ---- for sale 
at the meat market. I never ate 
7 , 80 tender and juicy. I 
was going to order half of one, but 
that seemed a -----. “+--+ none 
off,” said 1; “give me the whole.” 
(The meat market man has such a 
big - I should think his lip 
--- -- carrying it.) 

You ought to have seen us ---- 

when we had boiled our ham 
Sam never -- -- as a general 
thing, but he and I --- ~-= plead 
guilty to eating very heartily. 

I am to accompany my ~=- ---- 
in ashort time. While there I expect 


to court the --, ---- with my 
cousins, and —_ -- -~ ribbon. 
She will probably try to match ~---- berries, 


which she thinks are such a lov ely color. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Chop, lop, pop, stop, crop, top, swap, drop, 
flop, whop, hop, mop, shop. 


2. Curb and ties; dance I burst; I traced 
buns; “cuts in bread; I burned. Cats. 
3. E 
uM 
G o 
o 1 
LOYATI 
AE 11 
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E OE N 


DEFENDANT 
4.1. Surface. 2 Inn, cape, able—incapable. 
3. Good-by. 
5. Know, now; shovel, hovel; crash, rash, 
ry Sage; open, pen; grave, rave; prank, 
rank; Eden, den; falter, alter; scrawl, crawl. 


i 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


By Rosamond Marriott Watson. 


h, when | was a little child the flowers grew 
shoulder-high, 
And the weeds had each some pretty thing to show, 
There were jewels in the pebbly brook and jewels in the 
sky. 





And a thousand fighting rixies in the snow. 
There were secret ways to Fairyland through every little 
hill, 
And talking birds and squirrels in the woods, 
And tiny singing fishes in the pond behind the mill, 
And honey-dew in all the harebell's hoods. 
Oh, when | was a little child | had a golden tree, 
With golden boughs and blossoms overhead ; 
And meee were golden chimneys to my house that used 
to be, 
And a sound of golden wings about my bed. 


Where Sandman gathers the sand for your eyes, 
That he shakes when the Sun has left the skies 
And the gray evening shadows creep. 





S-l-e-e-p, sleep, sink, sink to sleep— 
Claribel and Muriel, Polly and Bo-peep. 






Hushaby, my dearies, now the dew is falling, 
Over on the meadow evening shadows creep. 
On the edge of Slumberland hear your mamma calling, 
“Come, my little family, it’s time to go to sleep.” 
S-l-e-e-p, sleep, sink, sink to sleep— 
Claribel and Muriel, Polly and Bo-peep. 


But to reach this Land by the Road of Morn, 
You must rub the sand from your eyes, 
When you leave the Country of Drowsy Yawn, 

Just follow the path that the Sun has gone, 
And pass through the Gateway of Early Dawn 
Into Healthy, Wealthy and Wise. 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 


Narrow EScAPE FOR THE PRESIDENT. 
President Roosevelt made a rapid tour 
through New England during the last week of 
August and the first of September, addressing 
large audiences at Hartford, Providence, Boston, 
Augusta and other places upon public questions. 
On September 3d, the last day of his visit, he 
had a narrow escape. An electric car crashed 
into the carriage in which he was being driven 
from Pittsfield to Lenox, Massachusetts. The 
President, Governor Crane and Secretary Cor- 
telyou were thrown from the carriage, but 
sustained no serious injuries. A secret service 
agent who accompanied them was instantly 
killed, and their driver was badly hurt. 
Grass Exectrions were held in Arkansas 
September ist and in Vermont September 
2d. In Arkansas the Democratic candidates for 
State offices and for Congress were elected by 
large majorities. The Vermont election turned 
upon local issues. The Republican vote was 
split by an independent “high-license’’ ticket, 
and the Republican candidates for governor and 
lieutenant -governor, although they led their 
competitors, failed to receive the majority of 
votes cast which the Vermont constitution 
requires for an election. This throws the choice 
of governor and lieutenant-governor into the 
legislature. The rest of the Republican State 
ticket and the Republican nominees for Congress 
were elected by the usual majorities. 


iMic WAR.—War manceuvers off the New 
England coast in the latter part of August 








and during the first week of the present month | 
reminded the residents of the Atlantic seaboard 
of the solicitude which they felt a little more | 
than four years ago, when the Spanish fleet was 
thought to be hovering near the coast. The first 
stage of the game was the unsuccessful attempt 
of a division of the North Atlantic squadron, 
representing a hostile fleet, to steal into and 
occupy a seaport. The second stage employed 
both army and navy, the forts which guard the 
eastern end of Long Island Sound being required 
to drive off a strong hostile fleet, which was 
making a sudden dash with a view to securing a 
naval base. The manceuvers included day and 
night attacks and a general bombardment, and 
allowed of the laying of mines and the obstruction 
of channels. Fifteen vessels, among them five 
battle-ships, represented the attacking fleet. 

HE BoND-BLAINE CONVENTION.—Pre- 

mier Bond of Newfoundland has received 
authority to reopen negotiations with the United 
States for a treaty of reciprocity of the sort 
which was embodied in the Bond-Blaine con- 
vention. This convention, which was negotiated 
in 1890, but the operation of which was suspended 
at the instance of Canada, provided for free 
bait for American fishermen on the Grand Banks 
in exchange for the free admission of Newfound- 
land fish into American markets. 
pascuee Dratus. — George Hoadley, Gov- 

ernor of Ohio 1883-5, but of late years a 

resident of New York, died August 26th, aged 
76.—Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, founder and 
for 40 years the rector of St. Ann’s Church for 
Deaf-Mutes in New York, whose entire life was 
devoted to the service of that unfortunate class, 
died August 27th, aged 80.—Reese Calhoun 
De Graffenreid, Democratic representative from 
the third Texas district in the present and the 
two preceding Congresses, died suddenly at 
Washington, August 29th, aged 43. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tcition (elography. at ont 
typ powste g), board and room. § months * course $82. 
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The complete sepeeinetion of the wonderful 
single-line ‘portrait of reo | in Around the 
Pan ($2.00 volume) for a limited time prepaid to 
any address on receipt of One Dollar. 

“ This book should be one of the most popular 
of the literary season.” —N. Y. Christian Ke rald, 

“ We should be surprised, indeed, to hear of any 
purchaser the opinion, that he had not got his 
money’s worth ($2.00).”—N. Y. Sun. 

“The pen and ink sketches are excellent.”— 
Springfield Union. 

“ It is certainly destined to great popularity.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“Tt bears the earmarks of a book that will have 
a tre mendous sale and become more popular as 
time passes.” — Pittsburg Leader. 

“ The illustrations are equal to his humorous 
le tter press.’’— Montreal Star. 

‘We predict for it a tremendous sale.” — Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Advertiser. 


THE NUT SHELL PUBLISHING saad 





Dept. B. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


COMPANION. 
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McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


IN ANY CORNER 
OF THE EARTH 
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SUN PROOF 
PAINTS 


will protect 

against the sun's rays 

and stress of weather. 
PITTSBURGH 


A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 
MEDICINE NOT NEEDED IN THIS CASE. 





It is hard to convince some people that coffee | 
does them an injury! They lay their bad feelings 
to almost every cause but the true and unsus- | 
pected one. | 

But the doctor knows. His wide experience has 
proven to him that to some systems coffee is an 
insidious poison that undermines the health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of constipa- | 
tion, stomach and nervous troubles. | 

“T have been a coffee-drinker all my life. I am 
now 42 years old, and when taken sick two years | 
ago with nervous prostration my doctor said that | 
my nervous system was broken down and that I | 
would have to give up coffee. I got so weak and | 
shaky I could not work, and reading your adver- | 
tisement of Postum Food Coffee, I asked my | 
grocer if he had any of it. He said, ‘Yes,’ and | 
that he used it in his family, and it was all it 
claimed to be. 

“So I quit coffee and commenced to use Postum 
steadily, and found in about two weeks’ time I 
could sleep soundly at night, and get up in the 
morning feeling fresh and well. In about two 
months I began to gain flesh. I only weighed 146 
pounds when I commenced on Postum, and now I 
weigh 167, and feel better than I did at 20 years of 
age. 

“lam working every day and sleep well at night. 
My two children were great coffee-drinkers, but 
they have not drank any since Postum came into 
the house, and are far more healthy than they 
were before.” — Stewart M. Hall, Fairfield, W. Va. 














































The Universal 
Food Chopper 


does. away with 
chopping knife and 
bowl altogether. Send 
for Cook Book free, 
containing full descrip- 
tion, 
Sold at best 
Hardware Stores. 


See that ‘‘Universal’’ is 
on each Machine. 


There are inferior imitations, 
Landers, Frary & 
New Britain, Conn, 









How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paints. 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blis- 
ters, and is Not Affected by Gases. 


Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any Address 
Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house and barn, out- 
buildings and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap 
paints soon fade, peel or scale off, and white lead 
and oil costs so much and has to be replaced so 
often that it 1s a constant expense to keep the 
bright, clean appearance so desirable in the 








The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of 
the Most Magnificent Hotels in the World, 
Has used Tons and Tons of the Worid- 
Famous Carrara Paint. 


cozy cottage home or the elegant mansion. To 
meet the needs of the small purse and at the same 
time give the rich, lasting, protecting effect of a 
first-class paint caused the manufacture of Carrara 
Paint, and it is the best paint for house, barn or 
fence ; for interior or exterior work it has no equal. 
It is smoother, covers more surface, brightens and 
preserves colors, is used on wood, iron, tin, brick, 
stone or tile and never cracks, peels, blisters or 
chalks; it does not fade; it outlasts the best white 
lead or any mixed paint, and it covers so much 
more surface to the gallon that it is cheaper in the 
first cost than most cheap paints. The following 
are a few of the large users of Carrara Paint: 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman Palace Car 
Company; Chicago Telephone Company; Central 
Union Telephone Company; Field Museum, Chi- 
eago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; Cincinnati South- 
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_ 
40 Highest Awards ia and America. 


The FINEST COCOA in the World. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


WALTER BAKER 6 CO. Ltd. 





Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 





Here is another sample of 
our beautiful 


PURITAN 


pattern. Itis oneofthe 
most practical special 
pieces of Silverware 
ever offered. A sliced 


Tomato Server. 
Very best Silver Plate, 
finished like Sterling 
Silver. Our full 
name on everything 
we make. 

ASK TO SEE !T. 

Get Catalogue No. 4. 





Not in the Trust. 








darmony 
and Health 








ern; C. & E. I. R. R. Co.; Denver & Rio Grande | 
R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 

From railroad box car to elegantly ——— 
general offices of the great railways; from race- 
track fences and stables to fancy club house; | 
from plain brick walls and stone fences to tin roofs | 
and interior finish of stately hotels; from country 
barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding to farm 
residence, suburban home or luxurious city resi- | 
dence, Carrara is used because it lasts longer, 
never fades, never cracks, never blisters, never 
peels, covers more surface than the highest priced 
paints and costs less than the cheap mixed paints 
that injure instead of protect. There is but one 
Carrara. It is made by the Carrara Paint Agency. 
General offices, 568 Carrara Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and any one having a house to paint should send 
for 50 sample colors, free, of this great paint that 
has stood the most rigid tests for 25 years, and 
bear in mind that it is the only paint ever manu- 
factured that is backed by a positive guarantee in 
every case. Write to-day and save half your paint 
bills in the future. 















and at a nominal cost. 
Membership July 1, 1902 


Benefits paid January to July 
Cash and Invested Funds’ - 


\ 





A SPLENDID SHOWING. 


Consider the advantages of a fraternal order so strong numer- 
ically, and financially, with benefit features so comprehensive, 


New Members, past six months 


Gain in Surplus, past six months 


4,300 TENTS IN 50 STATES AND PROVINCES. 


GENERAL OFFICES: PORT HURON, MICH. 
D. P. MARKEY, Supreme Commander, G. J. SIEGLE, Supreme Record Keeper, 
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‘ $1,367,130-16 
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Realth 
is the re- 
flection of 
F Harmonious 
“— Nature. Disease 
ko ” is Discord and 
Unnatural. Heels 
depends upon Natural F' 


SHREDDED 














BISCUIT 


» 2 Naturally Greanlaed # reed, @ m1 is, —- = 
© Properties rtion 
Nourish oreer Tioment or et of the be heman pected 
Nat stored in the whole wheat complete 
noutmsent for the harmonious building of and 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT presents it in the 
most digestible and appetizing form. If valuable 
ualities are removed rom the wheat, as in white) 
our, the result is food stripped of the prope 
which produce teeth, bone, muscle and brain. “So! 
cooked” cereals are swallowed with little orno masti- 
cation, and, therefore, the | are robbed of their 
'Y —NATURA: i weakness and 
decay. Whole Wheat Biseuitbeing crisp, compels 
vigorous mastication and induces the NATURAL flow of; 
saliva, which is in msable in NATURAL di on. 
Quest § - =i for “The Vital 











Leads to the 
Highest Positions. 





Nine-tenths of the great 
railroad officials began 
as telegraph operators, 
many learning at Val- 
entines’. 


J. Saspentes, Presi- 
acni Chicago & "baste ern 
Illinois Ry., says: 

“I belie ve'the: six months 
that you so patiently spent 
with me, teachi: tel- 
egraphy, were t > mos 
profitable six months 
ever spent, as it afforded 
me opportunities in rail- 

e for better 


possibly hope 
gained otherwise.” 


Free Catalogue. 
Our catalogue tells all 
about it. Write for it. 
can teach rth telegraphy 
quickly, anc a cay you 
a situation and a free pa: 
to your de stination. 


Valentines’ School of 


Telegraphy, 
Janesville or Wis. 


(Established 30 years.) 
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EIDELBERG’S ASTEROIDS.—It is an inter- 
esting fact that the old University of 
Heidelberg has within recent years taken the 
lead of all other centers of astronomical observa- 
tion in the discovery of asteroids, or minor planets. 
Of the 36 new asteroids found in 1901, all but 





one were discovered at Heidelberg. 
graphic plate has entirely superseded the human 
eye in these discoveries. This fact is mainly 
due to the extreme faintness of the asteroids that 
are now being picked up. Doctor Bauschinger 
estimates that very few of these bodies brighter 
than the tenth magnitude remain to be discoy- 
ered, but the number of fainter ones shows no 
signs of exhaustion. 


HE LONGEST BRIDGE SPAN YEtT.— Near 
Quebee a railroad bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River is about to be constructed with 
the longest single span of any bridge yet in 
existence. It is of the cantilever construction, 
and the length of the great channel span over 
the river will be 1,800 feet, more by 200 feet than 
the span of the Brooklyn suspension bridge, and 
by 100 feet the chief span of the celebrated Forth 
bridge in Scotland. The towers will rise 360 
feet above the high-tide level of the river. Two 
railroad-tracks and two electric railway-tracks, 
besides roads for wagons, will be included on the 
bridge. Ss 
REHISTORIC PYGMIES IN EvROPE.—Pro- 
fessor Thilenius has discovered in the 
museum at Breslau the bones of a number of 
persons, both male and female, belonging, as he 
believes, to a race of dwarfs, or pygmies, whose 
stature ranged from four feet eight inches to five 
feet. Professor Kollmann of Basel has described, 
from similar remains, an ancient Swiss race of 
dwarfs, and relics of other little people have been 
found at Colmar in Alsace, and at Worms on the 
Rhine. They have been assigned to a very early 
time, but Professor Thilenius thinks some of the 
Silesian pygmies, whose bones are at Breslau, 
may have lived as late as the time of the Roman 
and Slavic invasions. 


i ges Wor.up’s Coan.— The mechanics of 
civilization are at present so firmly based on 
coal that statistics of the production of the 
precious black fuel always possess an absorbing 
interest. According to the latest official figures, 
the United States and the British Empire are 
running a close race in coal production. During 
the year 1900 the former produced 244,901,839 
metric tons, and the latter 247,935,725 metric 
tons. Of the British production, all but 19,143,806 
metric tons were won from the rocks of the 
United Kingdom. ‘The production of the entire 
world in 1900 was 767,636,204 metric tons. 
MERICA’S IMAGE IN THE Sky.—Dr. Max 
Wolf of Heidelberg has photographed a 
remarkable nebula in the constellation Cygnus, 
which, on account of its shape, he calls the 
“America nebula.”’ It is the first time that such 
an object has been named for any of the natural 
divisions of the earth. Doctor Wolf’s photograph 
shows a really striking likeness to an outline 
map of North America. The softly glowing 
nebula represents the form of the continent 


surrounded by the dark background of the | 


heavens as by an ocean. The narrowing toward 
the south, the huge gap of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the graceful curve of the coast of Central 
America and the isthmus are to be seen. 
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The Musical Wonder 
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Burrowes Balletto Table 


21 Fascin —y Games — Balletto, Ten- 
pin if and others. 
SHOULD BE_IN EVERY _HoME. KEEPS THE 
YounG PEOPLE AT HOME EVENINGS 
S1ZEs, 5,6 and 6 Feet 
$15 to $40. WEIGHT, 2% to 60 — 


Recently improved. Place on dining or library table, 
or on our folding-stand ; set away in eloset or behind 
door. ich, mahogany frame; bed of laminated 
wood, steel braced, cannot warp; green broadcloth 
cover, best rubber and steel cushions, regular pockets, 
16 finest balls, 4 cues ; 40 implements gratis. Sent “es 
Trial. Write for booklet and colored plates, fre 
also for name of your local dealer. Ask for Gueerip. 
tion of our Superio or Folding Tennis Table. 
The E. T. Burrowes Co., Portland, Me., and New York 
Also m'f'rs Burrowes Rustless Insect 
Screens, Made to Order. 
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Baby dear, 


On his own 
papa-horse 
nothing to 
fear. 

Why is my Baby 
so happy and 
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Because of 
Imperial Granum 
Food. 


Dr. Kerley, in his 
“Short Talks 
with Mothers,” says: 
“Summer diarrhwa 
finds its greatest num- 
ber of victims among 
children over twelve 
carelessly 
fed. Some are nursed 
too long, but a sre at 
majority 1e 

exclusively milk-f ed. iey are pale, 
soft, flabby, badly aawtel ehildren.” 


THE STANDARD Foon, 


IMPERIAL GRANUM, 


Makes children strong and healthy 
and keeps them so. It builds good 
bone and muscle and hard, firm, last- 
ing flesh. Send a postal for our 
new Weight Chart for Babies and a 
Sample — both are Free. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS 

Dept. Y, 153 Water St., New York City. 

Imperial Granum is invaluable in the sick-room. 



























the best possible book-making. 


The most important series of volumes of the masterpieces of song and 
no music ever issued. Each volume will be ‘ 
Reelt, and sold by itself; and will have the ablest editorship obtainable, and 


ndent, complete in 





FIFTY MASTERSONGS 
Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 


Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For Low 
Voice. Bound in paper, each, $1.50 ; 
cloth, gilt top, each, $2.50. 


The fifty best songs of the twenty greatest 
song composers, arranged in chronologic order 
from Mozart to MacDowell, with portraits and 
an elaborate introduction by the editor. 


THE INITIAL VOLUMES TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER FIRST ARE 





FREDERIC CHOPIN 


FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
Contains portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay 
by the editor, and the composer's forty most 
beautiful numbers. The most artistic, most satis- 
fying collection from every point of view ever 
issued. 




















Send for circular giving full details and list of volumes preparing. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY : : 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Neal's Enamels 


THE 


Renew 


with Neal’s Enamels. 


GENUINE 


the Bath Tub 


They give a hard, smooth surface, 


resisting the action of hot or cold water, and make the 


tub look like a new one. 
the bath room bright and clean-looking ! 
with Neal’s Enamels turns shabbiness into attractiveness 


picture-frame. 


sample colors. 


New Era 


Prepered ELOUSe Paint 


How satisfactory it is to have 
A tub enameled 


and indicates the good housekeeper. 
Nothing is easier than to apply it. 
pleasing when it is done. 


Nothing more 


Free to Housekeepers 


Send us your name and the name of your druggist, hardware or 
paint dealer of whom you regularly buy, describing the woodwork in 
your house and number of rooms, and we will send you a can of Neal’s 
Pure White Enamel — enough to cover a chair, waste-basket or large 
We only ask five two-cent stamps to pay postage and 
packing. We also send our booklet, ‘‘ Enamels and Enameling,’’ with 
FREE on request. 
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SUBTLE CHARM 
THAT HOLDS 
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Burn less Coal 


and obtain twice the 
wWYolume of heat from 
each pound of fuel 


by Hot Water or Steam 


Now simply and cheaply erected in old 
homes without in any way ~~ the 
house. Send for valuable booklet. 


AOERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Victor Talking Machine Distributors. 


Chie: cago, Ill.—The Talking Machine Co., 107 Madi 
Cc Chicago, iil.- Lyon & Healy 
Yew Yor Y.— Victor ‘Distributing and Export 


Co., No. 1 Broadway. 
New_York, N Lf Bruno & Son, 35% Broadway. 
Syracuse, N. Y. D. Andrews 216 E. Re nilroad § 
Boston, Mass.—T me Eastern Talking Mac ine Ge oO 
Kansas City, Mo.—.J. F. Schmelzer & Sons ArmsCo. 
Boston, Mass.— John C. Haynes & Co. 


Cleveland, 0.—Cleveland Talking Machine C« 

Jacksonville, Fla.— Metropolitan Talking Mac hine 

Phils adielphi an, Pa. Western Electric Co., 93 
Market St. 

New Orie ans, La National Automatic Fire 
Alarm Co. 


Cincinnati 

Baltimore, Ma. , 

Buffalo, N. Y.—P. A. Powers, 43 Main St 

St. Louis, Mo.— Victor Talking Mac hine, Limited, 
Carleton Building. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Simmons Hardware Co. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Sherman Clay & Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Koehler & Hinrichs. 

Indi: anapolis, Ind.—Carlin & Lennox. 

Lincoln, Neb.—The Wittman Co 

Omaha, Neb.—A. Hospe, Jr. 

Pittsbur . Pa.—S. Hamilton 

Detroit, Mich.—Grinnell Bros 

Dallas, Tex. anger Bros. Dry Goods Co. 

Se henectady, N . Y.—J. A. Rickard 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
H. R. Eisenbrandt’s Sons. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pk a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elg at—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
soriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Offtice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








EYE-STRAIN HEADACHES. 


" 1) EFERENCE has been made here 
‘ more than once to the head- 





aches resulting from eye-strain 
—either overwork with prac- 
tically normal eyes, or any 
work with imperfect eyes; but 
so much suffering results from 
the neglect or ignorance of 
this fact that no apology is 
needed for frequent return to the subject. 

The causes of headache are legion: bad stomach, 
nasal disease, “uric-acid diathesis’’ and other 
things; but it is not an exaggeration to say that 
eye-strain is more frequently the fault than all 
the other causes combined, yet it is perhaps the 
most frequently overlooked, not only by the 
sufferers themselves, but also by their medical 
advisers. Many and many a person who had been 
a martyr for years to periodical sick-headaches, 
had consulted physician after physician, and had 
dieted, taken “headache cures,” and done every- 
thing but the right thing, has finally had his eyes 
tested and fitted with proper glasses and then 
found the headaches disappear as by a miracle. 

Usually these sufferers are people who use their 
eyes a good deal—they are students, seamstresses, 
watchmakers, bookkeepers, literary workers, or 
merely great readers or women given to fine 
embroidery or lace work. 

The eye;strain headache is of no special type, 
and perhaps this is why it is so often unrecognized. 
It may be only an occasional dull pain in the 
forehead or temples, it may be a general soreness, 
or it may be a throbbing, racking headache which 
the slightest noise or a bright light makes unbear- 
able. It may be constant, it may be irregular, or 
it may recur with the regularity of a malarial 
attack. Sometimes the pain is worse at night; 
sometimes the patient wakes with a headache 
which disappears after a cup of coffee. The only 
characteristic of eye-strain headache is that it is 
persistent, and does not yield, at least perma- 
nently, to any course of dieting, medication, or 


hygienic living. The only effective treatment is | 
removal of the strain by correction of any imper- 


fection in the eyes, and by a reform of bad eye 
habits, such as reading very fine print or reading 
in a poor light or on a railroad-train. 

But a word of caution is most necessary here. 


The glasses must be fitted by a skilled oculist | 


after a careful examination of the eyes, for badly 
fitted glasses will only make matters worse, and 
by leading the patient to think that the eyes are 
not in fault, cut off all hope of a cure by a 
competent oculist. 

® © 


AN OCEAN PATROL. 


O”"’ of the reasons for the success of modern 
efforts of a philanthropic nature is that many 
of them are established on a firm business prin- 
ciple. One of the latest projects for the relief of 
suffering and the protection of property is to build 
and run ocean steam life-boats. This is no 
dreamer’s fancy, but the plan of a well-known 
English ship-builder. The New York Evening 
Post gives an account of his idea as far as it has 
developed. The man calls his plan the “Inter- 
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| now, have to abandon their ships. 
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within sight of a certain fixed latitude and longi- 
tude, many crippled ships and their crews would 
be saved and accounted for, who, as things are 


The means of providing this patrol service 
should be furnished by the nations served, in 
proportion to the tonnage of their shipping. All 
salvage would go to government account and 
be credited to the service. 

Ten life-boats and one store-boat would be 
sufficient for the North Atlantic, and this trial 
fleet—enough to establish the value and need of 
the service—would cost less than one and a half 
million dollars. 

The first subscribers would, it is thought, be the 
marine insurance companies, the managers of 
which must see the value of a service which would 
in the end save them money. 
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SHE PITIED HIS DISTRESS. 


n artist who was making a sketching tour 
A through a picturesque region of Connecticut 
chanced one day on a barn so alluring to his eye 
that he sat down on a stone wall and went to 
work at once. 


He soon became conscious that he had two 
interested spectators in the persons of the farmer 
and his wife, who had come to the door of the 
house to watch him. 

The artist by and by discovered that he had lost 
or mislaid his rubber eraser, and as he wished 
to correct a slight error in the sketch, he went 
up tothe door and asked the farmer’s wife if he 
might have a small piece of dry bread. This, as 
every artist knows, makes a good eraser. 

The farmer’s wife looked at him with an expres- 
sion of pity not unmixed with surprise. 

“Dry bread!’’ she repeated. “ Well, I guess 
you won’t have to put up with any dry bread from 
me, young man. You come right into the kitchen 
with me and I'll give you a thick slice of bread 
with butter on it. 

“Now don’t say a word,” she continued, raisin 
her hand to ward off his expostulation. “I don’ 
eare how you came to this state, nor anything 
about it; all I know is, you’re hungry, and that’s 
enough for me. You shall have a good dinner.” 


* © 


FOR THE ALTAR, NOT THE HALTER. 


Mamiase might easily become more terrifying 
than it is to a timid man if it were to be 
guarded by such conventionalities as those which 
alarmed the young man in the Southwest, of whom 
the New York Evening Post tells. 


Not long ago a large clothing house in New York 
received a letter from the remote Southwest, to 
this effect: ‘‘What is the proper dress for a groom 
in the afternoon?” 

The clerk who opened the mail referred the 
inquiry to the livery department, and the head of 
that department dictated a brief reply: 

“Bottle-green_ coat, faun-colored trousers, with 
top boots, silk hat with cockade. We can make 
you prices as follows:” 

In about a week came a plaintive note: “I 
always knew it was expensive to get married, 
but can’t you suggest something a little less 
elaborate?” 
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DANGEROUS CRIMINALS. 


“ hy,” said a lady, reproachfully, to her hus- | 

band, “you know when I say Denmark I | 
always mean Holland!” Perhaps the city girl 
in the following story, told by the Philadelphia 
Telegraph, allowed herself a similar latitude of 
expression: 


She was sitting on the porch, po rocking to 
and fro, and watching the fireflies flitting about 
through the shrubbery. Suddenly she turned to 
her companions and said, in 2 musing tone: 
“TI wonder if it is true that fireflies do get into 
the haymows sometimes, and set them afire?” 
enone laughed at what was apparently a 
pleasantry, but the young lady looked surprised. 
“Why,” said she, “it was only yesterday that 
I saw in the paper an article headed, ‘Work of 
cc It said they had set a barn on fire. 
eally.”’ 


* & 


JUDGING FROM THE SAMPLE. 


Congressman who thought that one of the great 

national parties was trying too hard to find 

an issue when there was no issue in sight, rebuked 
his opponents by telling this story: 


A client of mine has a large family, and accord- 
ingly is rather pressed for money. He came to 
me joyfully one day, declaring that he had found 
oil flowing from a spring on his land, and bringing 
me a = 

The bottle he brought was one which he had 
— up in a hurry somewhere about the house. 

forwarded it to an expert chemist, and my client 
and I waited with a good deal of interest for his 
pap of the analysis. In a day or two we got 
this telegram: 

“Find no trace of oil. Your friend has struck 
paregoric.” . 
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A RUDE SHOCK. 
he merited discomfiture of a bore with one 
quotation is chronicled by the New York 
Times. He stood in front of the leopard’s cage 





national Blue Cross Ocean Life and Salvage | 
| near enough to warrant it, he quoted, “Can thé | 


Service,” and intends that it should take the place 
at sea which the Red Cross occupies in the army. 

At present a ship wrecked at sea depends on a 
chance meeting for the rescue of the lives on 
board and the saving of the great value which 
a ship and her cargo represent. The rescuing 
vessel is awarded by the admiralty courts a 
certain part of the value of the property saved, 
the anjount awarded being known as salvage. 
Those who have read Mr. Kipling’s “Bread Upon 
the Waters” know what salvage amounts to, and 
what a wasteful lottery it often is. 

By the plan referred to, a certain number of 
especially designed boats are to patrol the seas 
over fixed and known routes, following the main 
ocean highways. Suppose a vessel is in distress; 
the captain, by looking at his schedule, can tell 
exactly when a patrol-boat is due at the nearest 
point, and plan accordingly with some eye to busi- 
ness, despatch and the comfort of those on board. 

The rate of salvage would be fixed and the 
officer would know exactly what the rescue would 
cost the owners. 

The projector believes that if seamen knew that 


in the New York “Zoo,” and when any one was 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


TA P 100, no two alike, and genuine, 
$ M » Mauritius, Natal, Cape G. H.,Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc., and an 
gir for i6e, ony. A splena Serene. 

ew list FREE. ents wan . 0! 
XN sion. L. B. DOV Hit & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleanly people use a. tooth 
brush. . 
The cleanliest people use a 


Propuy.actic TootH Brusu. 


Always sold in a yellow box. Atall dealers. Adult 
size, Soe Children’s (two sizes), 25c. Send for book, 
“Tooth Truths,” mailed free. 


Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. 
caret ttt. ec 
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Iron and Steel 


Range. 


Where we have no 
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Malleable 
will 


amel. Mal- 

leable frames make 
tight us 

steam boiler. An 
equipment desired. 


’ Freight Paid 400 Miles, 
with allowance when farther. 


Special Free Trial. We will ship anywhere 
any onarch Range selected, freight prepaid, with- 
out a cent in advance. Give it 30 days’ test. Then 
send the money or return range at our cost. Postal 
will bring you catalogue, particulars and 
— Free. Not a picture 
uta perfect reproduction of range. Send 
three2c. stamps for postage and packing. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 
112 Lake Street, - - Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently at St. Louis, Mo. 


RADCLIFFE is the 
shoe of the day. Its 
popularity increases every 
month because its merits appeal 
to the great masses of sensible 
women who want their feet shod 
beautifully, stylishly, comfort- 
ably and economically. It has 
always been easy to get fine shoes 
ifyou paid a fancy price. Radcliffe 
Shoes, for the first time, make it 
possible to buy stylish shoes and 
save a dollar on every pair. 


$2.50 a pair 


Examine a 








PRESERVING KETTLE OF 


ALUMINUM. 


One lady writes, “I have put up 
over 500 cans of jelly with 
my kettle and I never had 
any of the fruit stick, 

scorch or burn.” No 

stirring to keep from 
burning preserves. 
Fruit acids do 
not affect it. 
It is pure and 
safe, at about 
the cost of the 
best enamel 
ware. We sell 
direct at a spe- 
cial discount, or 


You Can Be- 
come Our Agent 
for over 100 dif- 


ferent cooking utensils of aluminum, the finest 
metal for cooking purposes. Send for particulars. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 











us his name. ‘ou a booklet 
of Radcliffe styles and tell you w 
buy them. 
For preserving and renewing shoes 
use Only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 
Dept. 16, Boston. 
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School your family 
in what to eat— 


SWIit 


4a Premium 
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leopard change his spots?” 


| The first two or three persons to whom the | 
| remark was addressed smiled politely and said | 
} nothing ; but the next one was one of those brisk, | 


| cheerful men with the habit of doing their own 
thinking. He answered promptly: 
“Certainly, he can. wi 
he can go to another; and therein I resemble the 
leopard.” And he walked away to the lion's cage 
amid broad grins from the crowd. 
& & 


ON THE FRONTIER. 


Asour of Congressmen were telling stories of 
their experiences in court. One gentleman 
contributed this incident, which is printed in the 
Washington Post: 


towns, one of the lawyers was an Eastern man 
who was new to the country. 
“Will you charge the jury, your honor?” he 
asked, when the evidence had been submitted. 
“Oh, no, I guess not,” replied the judge. “I 
never do charge them anything. They don’t know 
much, anyway, and I let ’em have all they can 





on a given date one of the life-boats would be 


make.’ 


1en he is tired of one spot 


In a case which was tried in one of the border 


Bacon 


are all-the-year-round 
food products of undoubted 
purity. Each piece is U. S. 
Government inspected. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard raises 
all cooking standards. 


Swift & Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph St Paul 


Swift’s Art Calendar for 1903, to be issued in November, will surpass all previous 
efforts in beauty of design and color. The original is from the brush of a celebrated French 
artist, while the work represents the highest and most modern standards of lithography. 
Description, illustration, and other calendar particulars will be given in the November num- 
ber of this magazine. The price will remain the same as in previous years, 10 cents each. 
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A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and 
SUNBURN, 

and all Afflictions of the Skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps than worthless substitutes, 
but a reason for it.” Removesall 
odor of perspiration. Delightful 
after shaving. Sold ev erywhere, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of 2c. Get Mennen a (the original). Sample 
Free. GERHARD MENNEN , Newark, N. J. 
















MALTA-VITA 


the perfect food 
for young and 


Concti mig Old, sick or well. 
MacteD 


Mc) MALTA-VITA 


Be contains more 
nutrition, more 
tissue - building 
qualities, more 
nerve stimulant 
than is found in 
any other food 


Eat MALTA-VITA 
It gives health, strength, and 
happiness 


MALTA-VITA needs no _ cooking. 
Always ready to eat and servein 
many appetizing ways. 


A large package for 15c. 
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MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 


Toronto, Canada Battle Creek, Mich. 
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H. & R. Single Shot Gun, 


Automatic and Non-Ejecting. 


The cheapest absolutely safe gun, 
with improvements found heretofore 
only in the highest priced. Perfect in 
model and construction. Simplest ‘‘take 
down” gun made. Top snap; center 
hammer ; rebounding lock. Your dealer 
can supply, or we will sell to you direct. 
Illustrated Catalogue tells about our 
complete line, FREE. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 
MAKERS OF H. & R. REVOLVERS. 














in your home 
for one year. 


When you bu 
Cornish on the a4 
nish plan you re- 
ceive an inst:ument 


i roviso that if, 

after the year's trial, 

you are not satisfied 

and send the instru- 
ment bi 


honor and we have made a happy friend 
of _every one of our 250,000 customers, 
To support our agree.nent and to make it 
lutely binding upon 
us, we give you when you 
purchase an instrument f 
what is practically a bond § 
on the whole of our mil- 
lion dollar plant, and this 
not only guarantees our 
promise, but also war- 
Tants the instrument for 
ears. 
et us send you our 
new souvenir catalogue 
and embossed ee, 
pianos and organs, ex- 
actly like our goods. } 
We will also give an in- 
strument or cash bonus 
free for a litile work. 
Write at cae, Mention 
this paper. 


CORNISH co. 
Washington, New Jersey. 


50 years’ success in American h * 
250,000 Satisfied Customers. 
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the Hook and Eye 










See 
That 


Hump 
? 


and the 
Third 
Wire 
! 


It’s the genuine 


DE LONG 
HOOK and EYE 
if on the face and back of every card 
you find the words 
See that hump? 
The Delong Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia, 





COMPANION. III. 


STEVENS 


|MHE hunting season is with us again and you boys can have as much fun as 
aaa you want, as all restrictions are off. It is grand sport, as it takes you into the 
woods and fields. Ducking is looked forward to each year by the sportsman, and 
the ducks will soon begin their homeward flight. If you don’t own a good 


RIFLE or SHOT GUN better buy a “ STEVENS,” which for accuracy are not equaled 


Our $1000 RIFLE CONTEST Closes October 3ist. 


Send for CONDITIONS and enter it. 











Any dealer in Sporting goods can furnish Send fon cents in stamps for a 
our ARMS. Dow t accept a substitute; we page Catal 3 Mé it is 
will ship direct if you can't find them. oY valuable injor mati yr shooters 








J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
Box 138, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Table Tennis Easily Earned by Boys or Girls 
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" Especially Adapted for Drop Skirts. 
It is light (featherweight), elegant, effective and 
easily applied, Kequiring but one sewing 
the skirt makes this New Velvet Braid a great labor 
saver, SOLD BY THE YARD AT ALL Dry GOoDS 
Stores, The trade mark S, H, 4 M, stamped on 
every yard guarantees quality. 
PATENT PENDING. 











Better than knife or 
scissors. Trims nails 
nice, even, oval shape, any 
desired length. Best for remov- 
ing hang-nails. Convenient to 
earry. _Nickel- —— Warranted. 
P cure 6 Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Sold Everywhere. Sent by mail for 26 cents. 
THE H. C. COOK CO., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 





This Game is the latest craze, and you will 
never be happy until you haveone. The game 
complete, of best quality, with two parchment 
Bats, tanned cord Net, Posts, Balls, Box, Rules, 
Score Cards, etc., all complete, is easily earned 
by selling only 14 Ibs. of Tea, or by selling a 
few dollars’ worth of soap and extracts among 
your friends and neighbors. Any boy can 
earn the game in a few hours. We give other 
rewards for work also, BICYCLES, GOLD 
WATCHES, DINNER SETS, FURNITURE, 
SHOT GUNS, CAMERAS, Etc. Write for 
Catalogue and Directions. We pay freight. 














W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Follow 


@ the 


e — 
vs o@ 


When you buy a watch, first select the works and 
then tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss Stiff- 
ened Gold Case. To protect yourself from decep- 
tion be guided by the Keystone trade-mark which 
you will find in every 


JAS. BOSS 
svn Watch Case 


mm... than an all-gold case because stronger; 
cheaper because no gold bs wae wasted. The Jas. Boss 
Case is guaranteed for 25 years. Won’t wear thin. 
Send for book 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 





“Let the » GOLD DUST twins do your work.’’ 


GOLD DUST 



































7) 


is just as effective for cleaning the bath as it is for 
dishes, pots and pan, floors and doors. It will drive 
away every speck of dirt in a twinkling. 


There’s not. 
a nook or 
corner of 
your home 
but will be 
cleaner and 
brighter 
for having 
come in 
contact with 


GOLD 
DUST 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK GOMPANY, 


Chicago, NewYork, Boston, 


St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal—Markers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 
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good for you. 
Delic 


the feeling of a 
is what Cream of Wheat 


has eaten Cream of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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